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VOL. XLVI SEPTEMBER, 1897 No. 9 
: NOW THANK WE ALI. OUR GOD, 
: Now thank we all our God, 
; With heart and hands and voices! 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
. In whom His world rejoices ; 
: Who from our mother's arms 
: Hath blessed us on our way, 
; With countless gifts of love; 
And still is ours to day. 
: ©, may this bounteous God, 
; Through all our life be near us! 
With ever-joyful hearts 
: And blessed peace to cheer us; 
‘ And keep us in His grace, 
And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 
In this world and the next. 
4 Rev. M. Rinkart, 1636 
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EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN FRENCH 


In glancing back at the history of 
the French novel through seven or 
eight centuries, the thought that most 
strikes one is, the survival of the fit- 
test. The best ones only have re- 
mained to us, in defiance of time, the 
struggles of a growing nation and the 
evolution of its language and litera- 
ture. The poorer and weaker speci- 
mens have been gradually crushed 
out, like the less sturdy species in the 
animal life. 


NOVEL 


As in the theory of evolution the 
scientists maintain that there is a 
doubt as to the origin of the germ, so 
in French prose literature there is no 
absolute certainty as to the original 
authorship of the “Arthurian Ro- 
mances,” which may be fitly consid- 
ered the embryo of the French novel, 
and which date from the latter part 
of the twelfth century. Whether these 
prose legends were first composed in 
France or in England is uncertain, but 


Chateaubriand 
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the fragments were collected from dif 
ferent sources and were woven into a 
wonderful fabric of romance, having 
King Arthur, the Round Table and 
the Holy Graal for their theme. 
These are the Only compositions of 
any length that existed before the 
thirteenth century. 

It is interesting to note that the im- 
morality of the modern French novel 
can be traced back to the very begin- 
ning. The stream was polluted, even 
at its source. For we are told that 
thus early the bad side of Freneh lit 
erature had begun to show itself as 


well as the good; that women are 


spoken of with constant disrespect and 
their 
prominently 


character js 
that, 


the baser side of 


brought forward: 


Mine. de St el 


with the exception of the Arthurian 
stories, where Welsh and English in- 
fluence is strong, there is but little im- 
agination shown, little sense of the 
Mysterious and the beautiful in nature, 
little reverence for things that are 
great and good; but that these draw- 
backs are 
tent, by their 


compensated, to some ex- 
excellence of literary 
form and expression. There are no 
more beautiful stories than the \rthur- 
ian legends, which were very popular 
and from time to time were frequent- 
lv lengthened and rew ritten. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries there are but a few scattered 
prose tales here and there, which give 
evidence of Oriental influence, prob- 
ably to be traced to the contact of the 
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Kuropeans with the Saracens during 
the Crusades. The finest prose tale 
of the French Middle Ages is consid- 
ered “Aucassin et Nicolette.” It 
is an exquisite story, describing Nico- 
lette, a beautiful Saracen captive, and 
the love of Count Beaucaire’s son for 
her. 

The works attributed to Antoine de 
la Salle, who died in 1461, may be 
looked upon as the next landmark in 
the history of the novel. The evi- 
dence is very strong that the delight- 
ful romance “Petit Jean de Saintré” 
was, without doubt, written by him 
It idealizes and describes the better 
side of the age of chivalry. 

Gradually the French prose be- 
comes more and more polished as the 
language develops and we have ar 
rived at the Renaissance. Francois 
Rabelais, the representative author of 
the sixteenth century, effected a com 
plete revoiulion in the prose tale. [lis 
romance, in which are related the won 
derful adventures of Garagantua and 
Pantagruel, continues to take rank as 
one of the world’s masterpieces of hu 
mor and grotesque invention. — Pre 
vious to this work there had been only 
a few subjects chosen for serious 
prose. Love, valor and chivalry were 
the themes which gave a very limited 
scope to the portrayal of the actual 
manners and thought of the period. 
But to the two works, “Garagantua”’ 
and “Pantagruel,” or Rabelais, one 
can go for a complete reflection of the 
sentiment and character of the times. 
And in addition to this, there is dis 
played in them a knowledge of human 
nature which is surpassed by Shake 
speare alone. 

In the seventeenth century there is 
what is called the “Classical Period.” 
The heroic tales of adventure, or 
“egg-shell romances,” with their enor 
mous length and artificial style, be 
come popular. Conspicuous among 


these are the romances of Mademoi 
selle de Scudéry, and “Astree” by 
Honoré d’Urfé, which is of the pas 
toral school, and resembles our [n- 
glish “Arcadia.” The “Clélie” of Mad- 


amoiselle Scudéry is concisely told in 
ten volumes. Imagine our consterna- 
tion at the present day, were we re- 
quired to plod through a story of that 
length. But this kind of fiction was 
succeeded, in the latter half of the cen- 
tury by something better. Madame de 
la Fayette was the first author to ana- 
lyze character, and she laid the founda- 
tion of the novel proper. Her “Prin- 
cesse de Cleves” ranks among the 
l‘rench classics. 

\lso belonging to this period is the 
famous romance “Télemaque,” by 
l’énelon, which is said to be more read 
by foreigners than any other French 
book. It recounts the adventures of 
Price Telemachus, in search of his 
father, Ulysses. The plan of the book 
is very simple; its style is perfect, and 
it is a model of French composition. 

\fter the death of Louis the Four- 
teenth comes a transition period. The 
most illustrious name in the history of 
fiction of the eighteenth century is 
that of Le Sage, the author of the im- 
mortal “Gil Blas,” which probably 
owes its wide popularity in foreign 
countries to its universal truth to life 
le Sage is like the english Henry 
Fielding, and “Gil Blas,” like “Tom 
Jones,” gives evidence of wide 
knowledge of human nature. 

The character of the novel grad 
ually becomes more and more com 
plex, and the variations of the species 
so numerous, that it is no longer pos 
sible to even mention all the master 
pieces, but onlv to mark the develop 
ment of the novel as it changes its 
form. After the author of “Gil Blas” 
comes Marivaux, the importance of 
whose novel “Marianne” in the his- 
tory of french fiction is, that it is the 
first example of the novel of analysis, 
rather than of incident. “Marianne” 
is said to be the source of Richardson's 
“Pamela.” Marivaux’s novel “Mari 
anne” gave rise to a peculiar expres 
sion in French called “Marivaudage” 

which a very immoral writer, Cre 
billon the younger, explained cleverly 
by saying that “the characters not 
only say everything they have done 
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Evolution of the Modern 


and everything 
but everything that they 
liked to think but did not.” 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau Was 
the greatest 
self with the 
Ing a strong purpose in the eighteenth 
century. He was a_ social reformer, 
and used the novel as the strongest and 
most effective weapon. Both his nov 


that they have thought, 
would have 


by far 
genius who occupied him- 
writin’ of fiction contain- 


French Novel 


Emile Zola 


els “Emile” and “La Nouvelle Hé- 
loise” have had a strong practical in- 
Huence. The story “Julie, or La Nou- 
velle Héloise” is told in. the form 
letters, and is the pioneer of the 
of sentiment and of 


ing, 


of 
novel 
landscape paint- 


Incidentally, we mention 


two of 
Rousseau’s 


Diderot 
not be- 


contemporaries, 


and Crebillon the vounger; 
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cause it is our intention to advise the 
general public to study their works, 
for they are not what might be strictly 
called “family reading,” but because in 
them is to be found the beginning of 
the terrible: moral corruption which 
seized upon so much of subsequent 
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stimulants: “Amongst the character- 
istics of French literature in the eigh- 
teenth century we must not fail to take 
note of one which was at the same 
time characteristic of society in gen- 
eral, and particularly of fashionable 
and intellectual societv—I mean the 


fiction. Even the titles of the novels 
of Crebillon the younger are discreet- 
ly withheld from us by his hterary 
historian. The following quotation 
from Van Laun will explain the spirit 
of the times which craved such mental 


Charles Paul de Koch 


taste for indecent anecdotes, for un- 
clean allusions and jests. . . . In 
such a state of things it was not to be 
wondered at that even men and women 
of letters capable of the very highest 
flights should condescend to provide 
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what their readers most desired to 


have.” 
While at this time there were written 


many novels, and good ones, too, from 
only a literary standpoint, still they ex- 


hibit the evil influence of the times. 
And, after all, the literary value of a 
book is not the sum total of its char- 
acter, any more than only the intellec- 
tual qualities of the individual go to 
make up his complete character. If 
these faculties be developed to the ex- 


George Sand 


clusion of the moral ones, he is at best 
but a one-sided creature. The greater 
the literary excellence of a novel, the 
more harm it can do—like a beautiful 
but poisonous flower which attracts 
many, and at the same time destroys 
with its deadly perfume. A great deal 
about this class of fiction has to be 
taken largely “on faith.” They have 
to be referred ic without being able to 
demonstrate thoroughly what they are, 
for there are many pestilential objects 
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which would require a long pair of 
tongs and a large quantity of some dis- 
infectant, in order to safely handle 
them. Amongst these are the works 
of such novelists as Crebillon the 
younger, La Clos and Louvet, the lat- 
ter of whom is said to be responsible 
for one of the worst books emanat- 
ine from a writer of the revolutionary 
period. 

It is as though a breath of pure air 
were wafted to us, laden with the fra- 
grance of clover and honewsuckle, that 
we turn to the consideration of the 
works of Madame de Stael and Cha- 
teaubriand, who stand upon the thresh- 
old of this century aud are the two 
greatest names of the intermediate 
period between the different schools 
of the eighteenth the nine- 
teenth centuries. Madame de Stael’s 
two novels,‘ Delphine” and “Corinne,” 
especially the latter, exercised a great 
influence in broadening the French 
ideas on many subjects. The works 
“Atala” and “René,” written by Cha- 
teaubriand, her great contemporary, 
are novels with a moral purpose, for 
he was the zealous champion of Chris 
tianity. Chateaubriand is called “the 
father of the romantic movement’— 
which now follows. 

Here we cross the borderland of this 
centurv and have arrived at the mod- 
ern novel. The long process of evolu- 
tion is now complete, and in the 
French novel of this present century, 
we have the perfected specimen of the 
development we have been tracing. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
works of the grossly indecent modern 
French novelists, unless it be to brand 
them with the mark of the category 
which includes such ornaments as 
Paul de Koch, and latterly Emile Zola, 
together with numerous others, more 
obscure and less gifted, who, though 
contemptible as writers, are neverthe- 
less not to be left out of the balance, 
when we weigh the amount of good 
and bad influence exercised over pub- 
lic and private morals by their works, 
and find the evil side of the 
draggine heavily downward. 


scales 


Varying in the degree and quality 
of their genius, there are five great 
novelists who have written since 1830 
the different typesof the modern novel: 
Eugéne Sue, Alexandre Dumas, the 
elder; Victor Hugo; Honoré de 
Balzac and George Sand. 

Inferior in literary skill to the other 
four is Eugene Sue. His “Wandering 
Jew” and “Mysteries of Paris” were 
enormously popular when they ap- 
peared, because they catered to the 
public’s morbid taste for the mon- 
strous and diabolical. While it is evi- 
dent that this author is endowed with 
a powerful imagination and extraordi- 
nary invention, “Les Mystéres de 
Paris” is a novel of incredible coarse- 
The reader is introduced into 
the lowest stratum of Parisian society. 
Here he makes the acquaintance of 
robbers, murderers, and modern Ne- 
ros of cruelty. Ile reads the book, 
shudders, and frequently closes it, to 
shut out the horrible pictures that are 
presented with amazing ranidity. Sue 
seems not to be satisfied with a single 
crime—they are doled out wholesale. 
Iniquity, in every form, is elaborated 
upon with the most disgusting min 


ness. 


uteness. This much, however, must 
be said of the novel, that it does not 
dress vice in attractive colors, but 
makes it loathsome in the extreme; 


and it is evidently not the intention of 
the novelist to enlist our sympathies 
with any of the hideous characters 
which are delineated. Hence, it can- 
not be ranked with those too numer- 
ous French novels, where the reverse’ 
is the case. We have always looked 
upon our own Charles Dickens as por- 
traving the deepest misery and pover- 
tv, in the lowest walks of life—but 
Dickens’ poverty is joyous opulence 
compared to the reeking squalor of the 
Morel family, described with terrible 
vividness in “The Mysteries of Paris.” 
After reading this work one feels as if 
he has been intellectually “slumming.” 

llow different is the effect produced 
uvon the reader by the works of Alex- 
andre Dumas. He also wrote for the 


amusement of the people, but his writ- 
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Migs are comparatively wholesome. He 
is the Sir Walter Scott of French liter- 
ature. Dumas’ historical romances 
manilest the most marvelous gift) of 
narration. His “Monte Cristo” is a 
tale of wonderful interest; a master 
piece of brilliant invention,and is Ori 
ental in its splendor. It Carries the 
reader out of himself and alternately 
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are all novels of incident: they do not 
closely paint character, but. like Scott, 
are purely of the objective school, 
Victor Hugo has been appropriately 
called “the Michael Angelo of modern 
literature."’ He was the chief exponent 
of the “romantic movement” — in 
krance, and his name is one of the 
greatest in the world of letters, of Eu- 


dazzles or gives him the nightmare, 
What wonderful power those French 
writers have! In some respects out 
English literature is poor, in compari 


son with them. One cannot but ad 
mire their fertility, their genius and 
their rich resources. Dumas’ works 


rove. His novel “Notre Dame de 
Paris” is a powerful work. being a 
tale Of mediaeval Paris. The interest 
Weaves around a beavtiful gypsy-girl, 
Esmeralda, and (Juasimodo, the hid- 
eous bell-ringer of Notre Dame ( ‘athe- 
dral. While the story is told with un- 
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equaled dramatic power, and is mag- 
nificent in stvle, it is to be deplored 
that a production of such gigantic 
merit should be stained with that inev- 
itable tinge of immorality which few 
French novels have escaped. Of “Les 
Misérables,” one cannot speak with- 
out awe. It isa mighty and solemn 
picture of misery; misery, in every 
form and guise; misery of body, mis- 
ery of mind, and misery of soul. Such 
sorrows as Victor Hugo here makes 
pass before our eyes with living inten- 
sity, fill us with an overwhelming 
pity for suffering human kind. As 
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alzac treats of this world as the “Hu- 
man Comedy,” in “Les Misérables” 
Victor Hugo reaches out and em- 
braces within his boundless sympathy 
the “human tragedy” of life. The his- 
tory of Jean Valjean is the central 
wheel of the story, which sets in mo- 
tion the whole machinery of woe, 
which is denendent upon his destiny. 
“Les Misérables” is a noble master- 
piece. 

Honoré de Balzac was the author of 
a vast series of studies of French life, 
under every condition. Parisian life 

provincial life—it mattered not; of 


Al sandre Dumas 
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Evolution of the 


whatever he treated, it was invariably 
with an extraordinary truthfulness to 


life. It has been aptly said that “Bal- 
zac is the vivisector of the human 
heart.”” “La Comédie Humaine” con- 


sists Of a collection of novels, under 
different names, and through them 
the same characters often appear. The 
strongest of all of these is “Pere Go- 
riot." It is a sermon on filial ingrati- 
tude and depicts the love of a father for 
his two daughters, his heroic sacrifices, 
and their inhuman heartlessness. These 
characteristics are drawn in a realistic 
manner that fairly makes the soul 
faint at such a picture of life. “Pére 


Modern 


Novel 


French 


Vielor Hugo 


Goriot” is a Parisian tale, while “Eu- 
genie Grandet” describes the family of 
an avaricious merchant, and the soci- 
ety of a provincial town. The book has 
the unusual merit of being absolutely 
pure. lbalzac has bequeathed to the 
world of letters no less than a hundred 
novels, all of them displaying his sub- 
tile power of analyzing character, and 
his creative faculty. 

We have left to the last one possess- 
ing no less imagination than Sue, as 
inventive as Dumas, with a command 
of literary style equal in beauty to 
Hugo, and with an originalitv not in- 
ferior to Balzac—it is the name of a 
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woman, Aurore Dupin, afterwards 
Madame La Baronne Dudevant, or 
better known by her “nom de plume” 
of George Sand. She is in some re- 
spects the most remarkable of the five 
who have been mentioned. She is one 
of the greatest idealists who ever wrote 
and had the gift of easy improvisation. 
But, unfortunately. she has too often 
employed her wonderful talents and in- 
genuitv in the wrong direction. 

It is the insidiousness of George 
Sand’s work which makes them so 
harmful. She glorifies human love 
and makes it divine; in renunciation, 
and in sacrifice she sees no merit. 
What an easy and agreeable doctrine 
she preaches, but how erroneous. An 
withal her ideas are seemingly so ele- 
vated that there is a ring of genuine- 
ness about them that is most danger- 
ous. However, George Sand is per- 
fectly sincere in what she writes, and 
the key to her peculiar views on this 
subject is to be found in her own lis 
tory. Hers are truly demoralizing 
novels, though her style in composing 
them has never been surpassed. “Con 
suelo” is popularly considered her best 
novel. Poetical thoughts are lavishly 
strewn throughout her pages, and the 
reader is apt to be carried away by her 
eloquence. It is with a feeling of live 
ly regret that one sees so much genius, 
so much beauty wasted; aye, worse 
than wasted, for that would be but a 
passive evil, while the harm done by 
them is most active in its influence. 
And this may be said, not only of 
George Sand, but of the works of al 
most all the French novelists, as a 
class. 

“If he shall not lose his reward, who 
gives a cup of cold water to his thirsty 
neighbor, what will not be the reward 
of those who, by putting good works 
into the hands of their neighbors, open 
to them the fountain of eternal life?” 
savs the biographer of Thomas a 
Kempis, whose “Imitation” has been 
the strengthening broth of manv a 
struggling soul. without other ray of 
comfort than this immortal little book. 
What writer, upon his death-bed, 


would wish to look back over his life, 
and in his last hours have them tor- 
tured by the remorseful remembrance 
of writings which had wielded a 
mighty power for evil? Many oi the 
l‘rench novelists have adopted an easy, 
matter-of-course tone when discussing 
immorality—as if, what else was there 
to be expected? 

If the modern French novels are a 
true picture of French morals, how 
very bad they must be. lf, on the 
other hand, such is not the case, the re 
flection swiftly follows—what a per 
nicious effect they must have on in 
nocent minds. When nearly all the 
novels have the same moral—or bet 
ter, immoral disease; when an irre 
proachable one is the exception; and 
when all the novelists unite in pictur 
ing a vast deal of corruption—natural- 
lv, one is compelled to conclude that 
where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. Whether it be 
cause or effect is not easy to deter- 
mine, 

Che historians of French literature 
speak with great moderation, in fact 
scarcely mention the moral side of the 
question, They do not take it upon 
themselves to blame the general tone 
of French fiction, for they only con 
sider its literary value, ignoring the 
ethical. But we have been unable to 
look only at the former, and to refrain 
from thinking of what might have 
been, had not so much ability been 
turned out of its natural channel for 
good. 

Through a number of centuries. we 
have been following up the evolution 
of the modern French novel, and it is 
with sincere regret that we have 
evolved such a beautiful and seemingly 
perfect fruition, but alas! with a can- 
ker at its core. It has been but an un- 
eaual development, and our specimen 
may be intellectually perfect, but the 
growth of its soul has not kept apace; 
thus, the modern French novel from 
the highest standpoint cannot be re- 
garded as having fulfilled its best des- 
tiny. 

Julie Caroline O Hara. 
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“Bid me but live.” 


Lid me but live, and I will live 
Thy Votary to be, 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kinde, 
A heart as soundly free 

As in the world thou can’st not finde 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it shall stay 


And honour thy decree; 


Or bid it languish quite away 
And it shall do’t for thee. 


Bid me to weepe, and I will weepe 
While I have eyes to see 

Or having none yet | will keepe 
A heart to weepe for thee. 

Thou art my love, my life, my heart 
The very eve of me! 

And hast command of every part 


To live and dye for thee! 


Robert Herrick. 
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THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE 


The City of London would be a 
worse place to breathe in than it is if 
three Religious Orders of the Middle 
Ages had not planted houses near its 
then western boundary. Within the 
walls the Franciscans, or Grey Friars, 
founded the house to which Christ's 
Hospital has succeeded, and the Cis 
tercians, a branch of the Benedic- 
tines, occupied the spot on which now 
stands St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


official scheme already published, and 
many suggestions have been made for 
the future use of the site. St. Barthol 
omew’'s may escape change. Lut the 
lands of the Charterhouse, the most 
extensive of the three and its build 
ings, the richest in historic interest, 
have been once nibbled at, and are 
now threatened with complete destruc- 
tion. It may be worth while to con- 


sider what London would lose were 


a 
| 


the Charterhouse as Sutton Left 1, 


Not far outside stood the Charter- 
house. Within the walls of these 
Brotherhoods must have lain’ more 


than thirty acres. The greater part of 
this area is still open, and it rests with 


the inhabitants of London to. say 
whether it shall remain so. <A deci- 
sion cannot be postponed. The re- 


moval of Christ’s Hospital into the 
country is a prominent feature of an 


the Governors to succeed in their pro- 
ject of converting these lands and 
buildines of the Hospital of the Char- 
terhouse into shops and warehouses. 
An old legend ascribes the founda- 
tion of the Carthusian Order to a 
miraculous message from the dead. A 
learned Doctor of Paris who had died 
in the odor of sanctity rose from the 
bier on which he was being borne 
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The London 


through the streets to proclaim that he 
was condemned by the just judgment 
of God, This woful deliverance deeply 
moved the devout mind of the future 
founder of the Charterhouse and drove 
him to devise the austere rules of the 
Order as a way of escape from the 
wrath tocome, The miracle is now re 
pudiated by the Church of Rome, and 
the story of the foundation of the 
Charterhouse is a nobler one without 
it. In the eleventh century St. Bruno, 
a distinguished teacher in the schools 
of Reims, was touched by the desir¢ 
for a solitary and austere life. Aban 
doning the position he had made by 
his learning, he set off with a small 
band of companions to seek the 
rougher discipline for which hx 
longed. After a visit to Molesmes, 
where St. Robert was soon to organize 
the Cistercian branch of the Benedic- 
tines, he traveled to Grenoble, where 
a former pupil was bishop, and 
begged for the grant of some remote 
spot in the mountains where he and 
his companions might organize a 
monastic life after their minds. St. 
Hugh, the bishop, had, it is said, 
dreamed a dream the night before St. 
sruno’s arrival, in which he had seen 
a vision of God building Himself a 
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house in one of the neighboring 
mountain valleys. He hailed St. Bru- 
no’s request as the fulfilment of his 
dream,and showed him the spot where 
his house should stand. It was “an 
upland valley in the Alps to the north 
of Grenoble, more than ten thousand 
feet above the sea, and only to be 
reached by threading a gloomy and 
difficult ravine. High crags surround 
the valley on all sides, the soil is poor, 
the cold extreme; snow lies there most 
of the year, and the air is charged with 
fog.” The name of the valley, La 
Chartreuse (akin probably to the 
Kentish term, ‘chart’), became that of 
the House; and, as the Order extend- 
ed, the same name was applied to each 
new foundation, the first home of the 
Order being distinguished as La 
Grande Chartreuse. ‘The spread of the 
Order was slow, and it was not til! 
nearly a century after its foundation 
that a Carthusian monastery was es- 
tablished in England. Forty years 
later a second came into existence, but 
another century elapsed before fur 
ther progress was made. In the four- 
teenth century six houses were found- 
ed, and amongst them was the London 
Charterhouse. 

The slow spread of the Order is not 


The Charterhouse, 
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strange when the trying character ol 
the life it enjoined is considered. The 
production of afamousliqueur must not 
be taken as an indication thatthelife of 
Carthusians was one of ease and con- 
viviality. St. Bruno had longed for a 
severe and contemplative life, and he 
sought to attain his end by reverting 
to the old idea of solitude. The Car- 
thusian monks did not live in common. 
Each monk had his separate cell, in 
which he prayed, and worked, and ate 
in solitude. Only on rare occasions 
were the monks assembled in refec 
tory, and the common services in 
chanel were less frequent than with 
most Orders. The monks fasted al- 
most perpetually. They ate only bran- 
bread. never touched flesh, and never 
bought fish, though they ate it if given 


The Great Hall 


They had only one 


them as an alms. 
meal a day, except at the great festi- 
vals, and on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays this meal consisted of 
bread and water only. None, there- 
fore, but those who were prepared for 
a life of great privation and almost ab- 
solute solitude were fitted for entrance 
into the Carthusian Order, or were 
likely to be attracted by it. The mon- 
asteries never reached two hundred in 
all, and each usually contained but 
twelve monks and a prior. But to a 
small percentage of humanity the life 
was congenial. At the lowest point of 
monastic decadence there was never 
complaint of empty cells in a Carthu- 
sian house, nor were scandals whis- 
pered about its inmates. Neither the 
Order nor any house belonging to it 
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has ever been deemed to need reform 
!rom the days of St. Bruno to the pres 
ent time. And pious men of the world 
have not infrequently taken reluge 
within the walls of a ¢ harterhouse, 
finding rest and refreshment in a tem- 


don, 


(hat feariul pestilence, which played 
Oo important a part in the social and 
economic history ot England, the 
lack Death, was the immediate cause 
of the foundation of the Londan Char 
terhouse. London, a maze of densely 


populated narrow streets and hig 


ouses, felt the plague severely. The 
small confined churchvards of the 
numerous parish churches were quite 
nadequate to receive the dead, and the 


hy 


bishop of London. Ralph Stratford 
bought a plot of three acres, at a short 
distance to the north of the city wall, 
to form a burial ground for the vic- 
ims. His example was followed by 


i 


Sir Walter Manny, who for a like pur- 
pose bought from the Hospital of St, 


bartholomew thirteen acres and 


on 


t the Charterhouse, but by his plead- 


ng with Edward III. for the lives of 
the Calais burgesses. “Ha. gentle sire, 


idle your wrata! you have the re- 
nown and good fame of al] gentleness; 
lo not a thing whereby men can speak 
any villainy of you! ‘If you have no 
pity, all men will say that you have a 
leart full of all cruelty, to put these 
xood citizens to death, that of their 
wn will are come to render them- 
‘elves to you to save the remnant of 
their people.” The same noble spirit 
vhich breathed in these words made 
‘ir Walter forward to help the citizens 
t London in their distress. 

In the burial-ground formed by the 
‘ishop and Manny it is said that 50, 


000 bodies were interred. It is proba- 


le that the number is Overstated, but 
Owever this mav be, it is certain that 


The London Charterhouse 


porary acceptance of its quiet and so! 
itude. Sir Thomas More Was twice 
an inmate of the Charterhouse in Lon- 


a 
‘uarter called the Spital Croft, Sir 
Walter has a good title to fame. His 
memory is preserved for us not only 
'y the part he took in the foundation 
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when the plague abated, and there was 
no longer need of special sanitary pre- 
cauuions, the ground was by no means 
lully occupied. De Northborough had 
succeeded Stratford in the bishopric; 
and he and Sir Walter anxiously con- 
sidered to what purpose they could 
fitly turn the land. They naturally 
thought of a religious house; and 
probably selected the Carthusian Or- 
der on account of the austere life it en- 
joined, and the strictness with which 
its members adhered to its rule. The 
ravages of the pestilence had struck 
men with awe; it was only fitting that 
a spot which would always be associa- 
ted with so terrible a Visitation should 
be devoted to high and holy uses. 
There could be nothing loftier, accord- 
ing to the view of the tumes, than a life 

of abstinence spent in solitary con- 

templation. Neither founder lived to 

see his work completed. Before long 

the bishop himself Was dead’ of the 
plague, having left by his will £2,000 
(a large sum in those days) towards 
the founding, building and finishing of 
the monastery, to which he also gave 
his divinity books and vestments, and 
certain holy vessels. Another ten 
years elapsed before the church was 
consecrated, and one of the first uses 
to which it was nut, was the reception 
of the body of Sir Walter Manny. In 
1371, on the Thursday following the 
feast of St, Hilary, the deceased found- 
er was buried in the choir of the 
church, the king and all the court at- 
tending the funeral] In the same year 
a Royal Charter confirming the mon- 
astery in the possession of their lands 
‘as granted, and seven sears later, in 
1378, a Papal Bull endowing the mon- 
astery with certain benefices in the 
gift of Manny was obtained from Pope 
Urban VI. Probably all the cells of 
the monastery were not completed till 
even a later date. In 1378 a bequest 
for the building of a cell with a com- 
petent portion of cloister and garden 
ground, and the endowment of a monk 
to pray therein is recorded: and it 
seems likely that pious donors would 
from time to time add to the establish- 
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ment after this fashion, just as beds are 
endowed in a hospital at the present 
day. 

When completed, the London Char- 
terhouse consisted of a double convent 
of twenty-four monks and a prior, be- 
sides a nearly equal number of lay 
brothers. All Carthusian houses were 
built on the same model, and the plan 
of such an establishment mav readily 
be seen from the London Charter- 
house of to-day. The monks’ cell 
formed at once the leading and the pe- 
culiar feature of the monastery. They 
were ranged round the great cloister, 
which itself surrounded the court or 
green of the monastery. Each cell was 
a complete dwelling in itself. It con- 
sisted of a house of two stories and a 
garden, along two sides of which ran a 
walk sheltered by a pent-roof. On the 
lower floor of the house were the 
rooms in which the monk ate and 
slept, with an oratory adjoining, and 
on the upper floor was a_ workshop. 
The cell communicated with the clois- 
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Plan of the cell of a Carthusian monk, 
From the remains at Mount Grace, Yorkshire. 


ter by a solid door. In the wall by the 
side of the door was a square hole, or 
hatch, opening into an elbow-shaped 
passage in the thickness of the wall. 
Through this passage the monk com- 
municated with the other inmates of 
the monastery. If he wanted anv- 
thing—a book, ink, wood—he indi- 
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cated his wish on a slin of paper, which 
he signed with the letter distineuishing 
his cell, and placed in the passage. The 
lay brother found the slip as he passed 
along, and fetched the article re- 
quired, which he in turn passed into 
the cell through the hatch. In the 
same way the monk received each day 
his allotted portion of food, without 
any interchange of speech. On the 
south side of the great cloister was the 
church of the monastery, not generall\ 
a large building, since it was not open 
to the public. To the west of the 
church, at the southwest corner of the 
court, were the prior’s hall and _ the 
monks’ refectory or fratry,and, around 
a smaller cloister, lodgings for guests 
and for laymen coming into temporary 
retreat, besides the kitchens and offices 
of the monastery. 

We have said that the arrangements 
of the monastery of the Charterhousc 
in London may be traced from the 
buildings of to-day. The entrance 
from Charterhouse Lane, on the north 
side of Charteriiouse Square, is 
through the old gate of the monastery. 
If we bear to the right inside, after 
crossing the entrance court, we pass 
through a covered passage into what 
was formerly the little cloister. The 
range of buildings on the left occupies 
the site of the kitchen, and perhaps 
the lay brothers’ refectory, of the mon- 
astery; those to the right, through 
which we have entered the cloister, 
stand in the place of the old guest- 
chambers. In front is the noble hall 
where the prior entertained his guests, 
for, like other Orders, the Carthusians 
recognized the duty of hospitality, ani 
the prior cast aside the rigid rules o/ 
the house to receive passing strangers 
To the left of the hall is the buttery 
and to the west of the little cloister i: 
a range of buildings which were use:! 
for menial purposes in the latter day: 
of the monastery. These buildings are 
ranged round a small oblong court 
known as Wash-house Court. They 
were built by Prior Houghton, who 
was afterwarcis martvred by Henry 
VIII., and whose initials are to be seen 
in the outer wall. Even these build- 
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1 i! of the exterior of Washhouse Court, 


ings have, no doubt, undergone some 
changes in tie three centuries and a 
halt which have passed since their 
erection. But substantially they are 
the same as when first built to meet the 
needs of the Charterhouse as a place of 
resort ior distinguished strangers, and 
a dispensary of alms to the neighbor- 
ing and wayiaring poor. Returning to 
the prior’s hall and proceeding north- 
wards, we enter the monks’ fratry, a 
comparatively low room dimly lighted 
by square windows, but preserving un- 
mistakable signs of antiquity. Beyond 
this again stretches the west side of the 
great cloister, irom which we look out 
upon the green, or great court of the 
monastery. In the walls of this clois- 
ter are still to be seen the hatches 
through which the monks received 
their food. They are now filled up 
with bnckwork, but workmen em- 


ployed in the Charterhouse remember 
.0 have found the passage still existing 
i1 its ancient form, when on some oc- 
casion the brick rubbish was cleared 
way from one of these apertures. 
(hese hatches and the marks of the 
ell-doors are the only traces now re- 
maining of the monks’ cells, which 
were the first part of the monastery to 
be demolished, being useless for the 
purposes vi a private mansion. Great 
part of the monastic church is still in- 
tact. Whatever nave may have former- 
ly existed has been swept away, but 
considering the slight use of the 
church by sirangers, it is probable 
that the nave was never a very import- 
int feature. The choir remains, and 
though Sir Walter Manny's alabaster 
toinb has disappeared, there can be no 
doubt that iis bones still lie beneath 
The choir is now rich with 
oak wainscoting and benches, the 
work of more recent times, but its fab- 
ric is of the fourteenth century, and be- 
hind the paneis may be seen some of 
the older stone mouldings. To the 
east of the church formerly stood the 
chapter-house, and beyond this again 
the laundry of the monastery. These 
were demolished by the first occupant 
aiter the dissolution, and no trace of 
them now remains. Outside the great 
cloister and the monks’ cells to the 
north and west was a _ considerable 
space of open land, on part of which, 
no doubt, stood the stables of the mon- 
astery. The remainder was devoted to 
the growth of food, and served for an 
exercise ground for the monks on the 
one day in the week when the rules of 
the monastery allowed them _ for 
health’s sake to take a more extended 
walk than their cell-gardens allowed. 
Not far from the outer gatehouse stood 
that indispensable adjunct to a monas- 
tery—a tank or reservoir of pure 
water, brought at great expense from 
springs at Islington; and near the walls 
stood the flesh kitchen, existing for the 
benefit of the lay brethern and visitors 
only, and slightingly alluded to as 
“Egypt.” 
Notwithstanding their secluded life 


the stones, 
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the Carthusians seem to have felt the 
changes passing over men’s minds 
without their walls. Their prior was 
from his position a man of the world, 
as well as a monk, and talked freely 
with the guest who sat at his table. 
The monks themselves were of course 
constantly replenished from without, 
and each new comer would bring in a 
breath from the outer world. During 
the fourteenth century, when the im- 
pulse of religious reformers was to 
piety and a severe life; when Chaucer 
contrasted the pious self-denying par- 
son with the wanton friar and luxur- 
ious high-placed ecclesiastic— 


‘Christ's love and His apostles twelve he 
taught 
ight, 


And first he followed it himself.” 


the Carthusians, as might have been 
expected, excelled in the study of the 
spiritual life. Devotional treatises, 
“Of the Contemplative Life’; “Of Re- 
ceiving the Holy Eucharist’; “Of 
Suffering Tribulation”; “The Ladder 
of Spiritual Perfection”; ‘Remedies 
Against the Temptation of the Flesh,” 
flowed from their pens. As in the 
course of the fifteenth century the re- 
vival of learning commenced, Charter- 
house monks devoted themselves to 
scholarship. And as the revolt against 
the Papal power and _ ecclesiastical 
abuses (which, commencing with Wy- 
cliff, had been crushed out with the 
peasant revolts at the close of the four- 
teenth century) rose again on the con- 
clusion of the Civil War, Carthusians 
entered the strife in defence of the old 
order. A Carthusian’s time was not. 
however, necessarily occupied wholly 
in sedentary work. The wisdom of the 
founder had recognized that a certain 
amount of bodily exercise was neces- 
sary to the health, not only of the phys- 
ical but of the spiritual frame. In 
their work-rooms some of the monks 
engaged in joining and wood turning. 
Others, indeed, spent their spare time 
in copying manuscripts, or embraced 
the study of drugs and medicine. 
Amongst the monks of the London 
Charterhouse at the time of the disso- 


lution was one Andreas Boorde wh 
had shown so marked a turn for medi- 
cine, and so little for the “rugorosite”’ 
of a life of solitary contemplation, that 
its rules had been relaxed in his favor 
and he had been allowed to travel i: 
the pursuit of his favorite study. ‘S 
well did he turn his opportunities 
account, that he was enabled to gain 
that passport to fame with a medical 
practitioner, the reputation of curin 

a distinguished patient: in 1530 h 
healed the Duke of Norfolk of a dis 
temper. At the dissolution he r 

ceived a full disnensation from his 
vows, and subsequently became a phy 
sician of eminence and author of many 
books. His powers of observation and 
knowledge of plants are shown in 


letter which | 


i 


he wrote to Thomas 
Cromwell, recommending the cultiva- 
tion of rhubard. “I have sent to y 
mastshipp,” he quaintly says, 
seedes of reuberbe the which 
owtt off Barbary; in these ptes ytt 
had for a grett tresure. The seedes 
be sowne in March, thyn, and when 
they be rootyd, they must be takyn 
upp, and sett every one off them 
foote or more from another, and wel! 
watered.” These instructions were ap- 
parently not followed, or some other 
mishap befell the rhubarb, for the plant 
was not known in England till tw: 
centuries later. 

The London Charterhouse  dis- 
pensed lavish alms at the gate, and it is 
a strong testimony to the esteem in 
which the house was held, that it was 
enabled to continue its benefactions to 


the last. Thomas Cromwell's commis- 
sioners complained that though the 
annual income of the house was onl 
£642 4s., the cost of victual dispensed 
each quarter was £658 6s. 3d. Thi 
monks were obstinate to continu 
their alms, notwithstanding “the pres- 

learth.” It is clear from the fact 


alms were supported; that 
rhouse retained a strong- 
hold on the affections of the citizens 
who could have had no sympathy with 
the king's attack upon the h suse. Thi 


good opinion is further proved by t 
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The 
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custom which obtainex 1 of see king 
burial within the walls of the monas- 
tery. Indeed not only in London but 


through 
ers of He 


ut England, 


nry VIII. 


Sian houses in irreproachable condi- 
tion. The cells were full. and the dis 
— periect. None of the charges 


which more or 


Li yndon 


the cCOmmission 
found the Carthu- 


less justified the attack 


On other religious houses could be 
brought against the Carthusians, and 


t one time it was thought they woul: 
be allowed to maintain their mode 
life. Never rtheless in the end, tl 
London Charterh 

exceptional] 


Ouse Was treated wit 
cruelty. 
ook 


place in 


i 


ne 


h 


The first Visita- 


early 1534, with a 
view to securing the adhesion of the 
monks to the doctrine of the royal 
supremacy) [he monks were not 
compliant. and Prior Houghton. and 
the procurator, Humphrey Middle- 
mas, were sent to the Tower. Some 
reason, however—it is hardly likely, 
from what followed. that it was fear of 


or igen nt— changed the views of the 
prior, lor a short time afterwards hx 


and Mi ddlemas with four monks an 
servants, took the oath of obe. 
ence to the king, and their memenih 


was fol] lowed i in a few days by the rest 
of the convent. The monks were not, 
however, left in peace. A small com- 


mission was appointed to act as spies 
upon the monastery. They were soon 
able to inform against Houghton for 
“delivering too free an opinion of 
king and his 
ageous prior Was sent 
on 20th April, 
year from 8 time 
he was hanged at 
other Carthusian 

monks o the London ( 
In order ther to strike terror 
the breasts of ¢] London 
Prior Houghton’s body 


and one quarter, wit 


the 
The cour- 
the Tower,and 
1536, than 
his sul bscripti 
with two 
forn nerly 
Narterhouse 
monks, 
Was quartered 
h singular barbar- 


tne less a 


ot mn, 
Tyburn 


pri 


ity, was hung over the inner gate of 
his own m mastery. A month later 
Middlemas and two other monks were 
executed. The Charterhouse having 
been thus purged of the more promi- 


nent opponents of 


the king’s dogmas. 


ahat 
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an attempt was made to govern it for 


a time without a prior. Cromwell’s 
commissioners tried their hand at a 
reiormed administration. They pro- 
posed that the number of monks and 
lav brethren should be reduc ed, and 


that the monks should be com] pelled to 


eat together in the fratry, four in a 
mess, instead of alone in their cells, 
according to the rule of the Order. By 
this means the commissioners calcu- 
ated that “the portion that now serv- 
eth but twelve shall suffice for twenty.” 
hey wished also to persuade the lay 
servants and strangers to flesh in 
the hall and parlor “contrary to the 
old custom,” and to give the cloister 
monks a choice between flesh and fish. 


It 


~hanve 
Cnanges 


IS not these 
perhaps only 


> monks and to make from 


lear with what object 
were proposed; 
oO harass the 


their refusal a pretext for dissolution. 
After a time a new prior committed 
to dissolution was appointed, and on 
the 1oth of June, 1537, the house was 
surrendered to the Crown.” The ma- 


monks consented 
and were 


jority of the 
render, 


to sur- 
with pen- 


sions of 


£5 a year, the prior receiving 
£20. Ten men, more s turdy than their 
brethren, refused. They were sent to 
Newgate, and one of the commission- 
ers, Bedyll, writing to Cromwell] four 
days afterwards, epitomises their suf- 


feri ngs wi ith hendish Sati Sfaction: 


Five 


“be departed,” two “be even at the 
point of death,” two “be sick.” and 
“one is hole.” In the long run only 
one survived the jail fever, and he lan- 
guished in prison four years and was 


nen executed. Two m 
ent at the time of the sur 

had 1 been sent the Charte wed 

Kingston-upon-Hull. When their 


were ab- 


Tl 
i 


to 
po 
concurrence was aSked, 
and were hanged, at 
rhe remnant of the monks ere 
London and other p] aces, 


luey, too, York. 
from 
this 
and re- 
Mary’s 
for- 


es caped 
persecuti mn 
turned to Lo 
n, 
instal] 


settled in Bruges, 
ndon on Queen 
when thev were 

ed at Sheen. 
h again dispersed 


settled this time 


then 


success 


mally 


Queen Eliz- 
them, 

Nieuport, 


and they 


at in Flan- 
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ders, where they existed as an English 
House till the end of the last century. 
The excessive cruelty with which the 
London Carthusians were treated 
would lead one to think that amongst 
the reasons for such conduct was a 
covetous desire for their fair house and 
grounds. For some time, however, lit- 
tle use was made of the possession thus 
forcibly acquired. For a while the 
buildings were converted into a store- 
house for tents and other furniture of 
war. But in 1545 the place was 
granted to Sir Edward North, the son 
ofa London mercer, a distinguished 
lawyer, and a Privy Councillor. He 
at once set to work to adapt the Char- 
terhouse to the uses of a nobleman’s 
palace. He pulled down the monks’ 
cells, probably to provide building 
stones, and converted their sites into 
a garden. He pulled down the Chap- 
ter-house and built extensively to the 
east and south of the church; and 
though it is difficult to tell what was 
his work, and what that of the Duke of 
Norfolk, who succeeded him, it is 
nrobable that Howard House substan- 
tially assumed its present shape in the 
time of North. At one time North 
seems to have sold the place to the 
great Duke of Northumberland, with 
whom he was connected by marriage. 
This transfer may have been the price 
which North paid for some promised 
preferment he was to receive, had the 
Duke been successful in maintaining 
his daughter-in-law on the throne of 
England. If so, however, North saw 
in time that he had taken the wrong 
side. for he was one of the first persons 
of note to declare for Oueen Mary, and 
was in consequence raised to the peer- 
age by the title of Lord North. It is 
natural, perhaps, that he should not 
have stood so well with the succeeding 
Queen, although on two occasions she 
honored ithe Charterhouse with a visit. 
The Charterhouse, indeed, was the 
first house in which Elizabeth slept as 
Queen, after leaving Hatfield. “On 
Wednesday, the 23d of November,” 
says Nichol, “the Queen’s Majestie re- 
moved from Hatfield into the Charter- 
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house in London, where she lodged in 
the Lord North’s house.” She stayed 
five days, rather, it is said, because of 
the largeness of the house, and con- 
venience of the situation than from re- 
spect to Lord North. So well did she 
like the place, that three vears later, 
when North was in no great favor, 
having been dismissed from the Coun- 
cil, she again held Court at the Char- 
terhouse for a few days. The expense 
entailed upon the host by such a visit 
must have been very heavy, and was, 
perhaps, intended partly as a fine upon 
a peer in disgrace. Three years later 
Lord North died, and his son, Roger, 
sold the Charterhouse in the following 
year, 1565, to the Duke of Norfolk, re- 
serving only some buildings on the 
site of the old Chapter-house; and the 
Charterhouse remained the property 
of the Norfolk family till its .sale to 
Sutton nearly fifty vears afterwards. 

It was at this time that the mansion 
constructed by North and beautified 
by the succeeding owners gained the 
name of Howard House. 

Howard House was in fact an Eliz- 
abethan mansion built round the old 
monastic halls of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Above the monks’ fratry still 
rises the beautiful presence chamber, 
or withdrawing room, rich with mul- 
lioned windows and _ tapestries, gilt 
cornice and paneled ceiling, where 
Elizabeth and her courtiers, in ruff 
and hooped petticoat, slashed doublet 
and hose of all the colors of the rain- 
bow, sharpened wits and bandied re- 
partee. Access to this chamber is 
given by one of the grand staircases of 
the time, guarded by finely carved bal- 
ustrades and ceiled with a singularly 
graceful specimen of Italian plaster 
work. Round the little cloister no 
doubt ran in the time of the Howards 
long “galleries of the Presence,” and 
from these stately rooms the Queen 
could, without descending many steps, 
take the air on a terrace walk con- 
structed over the east side of the great 
cloister, whence she could look down, 
on the one side, on the old monastic 
green, then surrounded by rows of for- 
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mal trees, and, on the other, on the 
walks and banks and flower beds of 
the more ornate Italian garden; while 
at the end she might descend into one 
of those bits of laboriously artificial na- 
ture which still “survive ” in old halls 
and palaces of the time under the title 
of the Wilderness. The Wilderness 
has gone, although it existed in this 
century, and ugly warehouses occupy 
its place. Gardens and trees have van- 
ished ; the galleries have been cut into 
modern rooms, and the terrace walk 
is blocked at half its length. But the 
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presence chamber and the staircase 
remain to give some idea of the grand 
scale on which Howard House was 
conceived. 

The Duke of Norfolk who pur- 
chased the Charterhouse was the son 
of the Earl of Surrey of Henry VIII., 
and succeeded to the dukedom on his 
grandfather’s death, in the first year 
of Queen Mary. Although of the old 
faith he was in favor with Queen Eliz- 
abeth during the earlier years of her 
reign. Four years after his purchase 
of the Charterhouse, he became sus- 
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pected of an intrigue with Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was even credited 
with the design of marrying her. He 
remained in disgrace for some time, 
and according to the traditions of the 
Charterhouse was allowed to live as a 
prisoner in the place he had pur- 
chased. Finally he was thrown into 
the Tower, and subsequently tried and 
executed in 1572. The Norfolk fam- 
ily indeed fell into evil times. The 
next possessor of the Charterhouse, 
Philip, Earl of Arundel, the eldest son 
of the Duke, also died in the Tower. 
The Charterhouse seems to have 
passed for a time into the occupation 
of Henry Howard, a brother of the 
late Duke, afterwards Earl of North- 
ampton, and the builder of the house 
at Charing Cross known first as 
Northampton and afterwards as 
Northumberland House. His neph- 
ew, Lord Thomas Howard, the sec- 
ond son of the Duke, was in posses- 
sion of the Charterhouse at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, for he there enter- 
tained the Queen. A few months 
later, the Charterhouse received the 
succeeding monarch, who arrived from 
Theobalds on his journey to London. 
Riding through the meadows, after 
leaving Stamford Hill, “he passed 
through a great concourse of people 
with shouts and cryes and great cast- 
ing up of hattes,” and “ came in at the 
back side of the Charterhouse over the 
fields. Thither being come he was 
most royally received and entertained 
by the Lord Thomas Howard. He 
lay there three nights with his trayne, 
in which time the Lords of Counsell 
often resorted thither and sat up on 
serious affairs.” The tide had not 
turned and the Howards prospered. 
Lord Thomas had commanded the 
“Lion,” of 250 men,in the fight against 
the Armada, and had thus perhaps 
purged himself from the suspicion of 
disloyalty, which had clung to his fam- 
ily. In 1571 he commanded the ex- 
pedition to the Azores to cut off the 
Spanish plate-ships, but the glories of 
the day remained with Sir Richard 
Grenville, his vice-admiral,who fought 
the whole Spanish fleet with his single 
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vessel. On the accession of the new 
monarch,whom he had entertained, he 
was made Earl of Suffolk, and as Lord 
Chamberlain he led the search in the 
vaults of the Parliament House which 
brought to light Guy Fawkes’s tar- 
barrels. His character does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been above re- 
proach, for in 1606 he married his 
daughter, Lady Frances Howard, a 
child of thirteen, to the Earl of Essex, 
who was only a year older, and thus 
paved the way for her subsequent in- 
trigue with the favorite Carr, Viscount 
Rochester. This ill-fated child mar- 
riage must have been celebrated at the 
Charterhouse. Later in life Lord 
Thomas built Audley End, and it was 
nerhaps partly to supply him with 
money for this enterprise, that in 161! 
he sold the Charterhouse to Thomas 
Sutton, the founder of the Charity 
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and 


which has preserved the name 
buildings to our day. 

Sutton could not, like so many suc- 
cessful London merchants, boast of 
commencing life with half-a-crown in 
his pocket. He was not one of the 
Dick Whittingtons of the City. His 
father was a well-to-do gentleman oi 
Lincolnshire, who was able to send his 
son to Eton and afterwards to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. On his 
father’s death, in 1558, he succeeded 
to a moderate property, which he 
showed great talent in turning to ac- 
count. He attached himself to the 
Duke of Norfolk, apparently as a man 
of business, and may possibly have ne 
gotiated for him the purchase of the 
Charterhouse from the second Lord 
North. Subsecuentlv. Sutton became 
secretary to the Earl of Warwick, and 
was, at the instance of that peer, ap- 
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pointed Master-General of Ordnance 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. As a volun- 
teer he served in the expedition 
against the French army in Scotland, 
and commanded a battery before Edin- 
burgh Castle. It was in business 
rather than in war, however, that Sut- 
ton’s success was to lie. He embarked 
in coal mining in the north, and in lit- 
tle more than ten vears had amassed 
so large a fortune that when he re- 
turned to London he was credited 
with having more money in his purse 
than the Queen in her Exchequer. Not 
content, however, with his first ven- 
ture, Sutton entered upon a second. In 
his youth he had travelled extensively 
on the Continent of Europe, and he 
determined to turn to account the 
knowledge of foreign languages and 
the experience thus acauired. He 
commenced business as a foreign mer- 
chant, and planted agents in every 
part of the world to which English 
ships traded. He contracted for victu- 
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alling the navy and foreign garrisons, 


and, according to the Charterhouse 
traditions, his financial position en- 
abled him to play as important a part 
in history as one of Lord Beacons- 
field’s moneyed giants. In conjunc- 
tion with Walsingham he succeeded in 
draining the Bank of Genoa of money 
at the very time when Philip of Spain 
looked to it for the funds to defray the 
expenses of the Armada. The expe- 
dition was delayed, and England had 
time to prepare her defences. It was 
not with money alone that Sutton was 
ready to defend his country. For a 
second time he went on active service. 
He equipped a bark of seventy tons, 
manned her with thirty men, and 
commanded her in person. There is 
no record of the part played by the 
eighteen ships furnished by merchant 
adventurers, of which Sutton’s was 
one, but we may feel sure that they 
would not be last in the fray. 

Soon after this event Sutton began 
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to think of the uses to which the for- 
tune he had amassed should be put 
when he could no longer enjoy it. He 
conveyed large estates to the Lord 
Chief Justice and other distinguished 
trustees in trust to found a hospital at 
Hallingbury Boucher in Essex. A 
charity could not, however, be found- 
ed and endowed without a license to 
allienate land in mortmain and a char- 
ter of Incorporation. In the days of 
James I. these were not easy to obtain. 
Sutton’s great wealth was noised 
abroad, and he seems to have been 
looked upon by the Court as fair game 
for pillage. Large sums of money 
were extracted from him by Sir John 
Harrington under promise of obtain- 
ing the authorization of the hospital. 
Instead of performing his part of the 
bargain, Harrington impudently sug- 
gested that in consideration of a bar- 
onage Sutton should make Prince 
Charles his heir. Sutton refused in a 
dignified letter, and at length—in 1607 
—the opposition came to an end, and 
an Act of Parliament was obtained for 
the endowment of the hospitality at 
Hallingbury Boucher. Before build- 
ing began, however, Sutton learned 
that a still more eligible site could be 
had. The Charterhouse was proba- 
blv rather a white elephant to the Earl 
of Suffolk. He was looking forward 
to the reversion of his uncle’s mansion 
at Charing Cross, and fashion was al- 
ready drawing westward. He was de- 
voting his time and energy to the 
building of Audley End, and _ had 
neither money nor inclination for the 
maintenance and improvement of so 
large an establishment as the Charter- 
house. And he knew that Sutton 
could afford, and could be made to 
pay, a good price. The place, indeed, 
suited Sutton. He would be saved the 
costly and tedious process of building, 
and he would be the more likely to see 
the realization of his wish to found a 
noble charity before his life ebbed out. 
Moreover, bv devoting the Charter- 
house to public uses he would be con- 
ferring a benefit on the city in which 
he had made much of his money. A 
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palace which had been thought fit for 
the Royal Court, and _ pleasure- 
grounds, designed to gratify the nicest 
tastes of the period, would be pre- 
served for ever from demolition or 
mean uses. 

A bargain therefore soon 
struck. Sutton paid £13,000, five times 
as much as the Duke of Norfolk had 
paid Lord North forty-six years be- 
fore. But, like a good man of busi- 
ness, he bought with t..c property that 
which had cost him so much time and 
money in the case of his Essex scheme. 
He stipulated that the Earl of Suffolk, 
who was high in favor of the Court, 
should obtain the royal sanction for 
the foundation of the Hospital on the 
new site; and on the 22d of June, 1611, 
the necessary Letters latent were ob- 
tained. It was only just in time, for 
before the end of the year Sutton was 
dead. But in the meantime he had 
conveyed to the Governors of the new 
Hospital the estates with which he en- 
dowed it, and had left by his will am- 
ple funds for its maintenance. lor the 
additional buildings necessary for the 
purpose to which the Charterhouse 
would now be used he left £5,000. He 
added another £1,000 to be paid into 
the Treasury of the Hospital “to be- 
gin their stock and to defend the rights 
of the House.” Not content with these 
special provisions he arranged for the 
formation of a fund of £20,000 with 
which his executors should “do such 
good work or charitable use for mine 
intended hospital and for poor people 
or otherwise as they may think fit” 
The liberality of this bequest and the 
wise breadth of the trust on which it 
was left, as we shall see, probably 
saved Sutton’s Hospital from strangu- 
lation in the birth. 

Sutton died on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1611, at the age of seventy-nine at 
Hackney. The body was embalmed, 
but its removal to London could not 
be effected till the following spring on 
account of the badness of the roads. 
On the first foundation of the Charter- 
house the earliest duties of the inmates 
was to bury their founder. The church 
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was, however, undergoing alterations 
to accommodate the increased num- 
bers who would now attend its ser- 
vices, and a fitting tomb for the recep- 
tion of Sutton could not be prepared in 
a day. The body was therefore de- 
posited for the time in the vaults of 
Christ Church, Newgate street; but 
with fitting ceremony. A grand fu- 
neral was organized by the State Her- 
ald. The body was preceded by one 
hundred poor men in black cloaks, 
and followed by many notables. The 
procession is said to have taken six 
hours in passing to the church, and 
after the funeral rites were performed, 
Stationers’ Hall, draped in black, and 
strewn with nine dozen bundles of 
rushes, was thrown open for the re 
freshment of the mourners. 

The respect thus paid to Sutton’s 
memory did not, however, prevent a 
very determined attempt to frustrate 
his wishes. Simon Baxter, a nephew, 
after having vainly tried to obtain for 
cible possession of the Charterhouse, 
petitioned the King to set aside the be- 
quests to the Hospital in his favor as 
heir-at-law, and commenced a litiga- 
tion of formidable proportions in sup- 
port of his claim. And now a very cu- 
rious story is told. The claim of Bax- 
ter does not seem to have been con- 
sidered on legal grounds alone. Sir 
Francis Bacon, the Solicitor-General, 
who acted as his legal adviser, did not 
confine his exertions to advocacy in 
Court. He wrote a letter to the King 
in which he criticised the whole of 
Sutton’s plan, and suggested other 
ways in which the fund left by the will 
mivht have been better expended. He 
described Howard House “as fit for 
a Prince’s establishment, and as suit- 
able to Sutton’s charity as an em- 
broidered cloak to a beggar;” and he 
hinted that the King might take the 
place for his own use or as an instru- 
ment for rewarding a faithful servant. 
Suspecting the influences at work 


against them, the overseers of Sutton’s 
trust determined to make a bold ven- 
ture. They had, as we have seen, £20,- 
000 to dispose of for any public pur- 
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pose. Now, at this time the King was 
under an obligation to spend £8,000 in 
building a bridge over the Tweed at 
Berwick. It was at Berwick that 
Sutton had laid the first foundations of 
his fortune. By a fitting act of munifi- 
cence to the town the Royal Treas- 
urv might at the same time be relieved 
from an oppressive burden. Sutton’s 
representatives accordingly wrote to 
the King on the 26th of June, 1013, 
offering to defray the charge of build- 
ing the bridge on the ground that 
“they could not discover any charita 
ble work better for the commonwealth 
than the upholding, maintaining and 
repairing of bridges.” Five days after- 
wards, on the first of July, Sir Edward 
Coke gave judgment upholding Sut- 
ton’s will; and on the 8th of July the 
money was paid to the King! oS 
Sutton’s Hospital was now at last 
in smooth water. The Governors met 
at the Charterhouse on the 3oth July, 
and passed the first rules for the work- 
ing of the house, and on the 12th De- 
cember in the following year, the an- 
niversary of Sutton’s death, his body 
was brought by torchlight on the 
shouldersof his pensioners from Christ 
Church, and deposited beneath the 
costly tomb, which still stands at the 
east end of Sutton’s aisle—‘‘a huge ed- 
ifice emblazoned with heraldic decora- 
tions and clumsy carved allegories.” 
The “Hospital of King James 
founded in Charterhouse within the 
County of Middlesex, at the humble 
petition and only costs and charges of 
Thomas Sutton, Esq.,” had for its ob- 
jects to provide “an hospital house, or 
place of biding for the finding, susten- 
tation and relief of poor,aged,maimed, 
needy, or impotent people, and also 
one free school for the instructing, 
teaching, maintenance, and education 
of poor children or scholars.” The 
earliest rules of the place defined those 
to be admitted as pensioners as “such 
as had been servants in the household 
of the King, either decrepit or old, 
captains either at sea or land, soldiers 
maimed or impotent, decayed mer- 
chants, men fallen into decay through 
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shipwreck, casualty of fire, or such 
evil accident.” At one time a condi- 
tion was added, that “pensioners 
should not be holden qualified except 
they be gentlemen by descent,” but 
the limitation was not long enforced. 
The number was at an early date fixed 
at eighty, and the age for admission 
at fifty, unless the candidate had been 
wounded by land or sea, in which case 
he might be admitted at forty. Each 
brother was provided with a dinner 
daily in the old Hall, in which the 
Prior of the monastery and afterwards 
the Norths and Howards had played 
the host, with a daily allowance of 
bread and butter in his rooms, and 
with a sum of money for other ex- 
penses. An early order fixes the for- 
mer allowance at £15 and the latter at 
£5, besides physic, food, and a cham- 
ber furnished.” Each pensioner was 
furnished every two years with a 
black cloak or gown, to be worn in 
chapel and in going to hall. An early 
order decrees, “none to wear any 
weapon, long hair, colored boots, 
smurs or colored shoes, feathers in 
their hats, or ruffian-like or unseemly 
annarel, but such as becomes hospital 
men to wear.” The garb and de- 
meanor of the pensioners were to be 
staid and sober, as became men tak- 
ing refuge from fortune in a quiet 
haven to close their days on earth. 
There is a quasi-monastic air about 
this side of Sutton’s foundation which 
is in keening wits. (ne older uses of the 
Charterhouse. 

It was perhaps a happy thought to 
bring together under one roof the in- 
voluntary brightness of youth with the 
quietude of old age. Although Sut- 
ton’s design was annarently to educate 
“poor children or scholars,” his gov- 
ernors so worded their rules as to al- 
low a very liberal view of the qualify- 
ing poverty. “No children shall be 
placed in the school whose parents 
have any estate in land to leave them, 
but only the children of poor men who 
want means to bring them up.” A cu- 
rious commentary on this rule is to be 
found in the story of a holiday visit 


of two Carthusians of the early part ol 
this century, narrated in a school 
magazine. The heroes of the story are 
the second son of an old Kentish baro- 
net and a member of a good Essex 
family; and the description of their 
green cutaway coats, lemon-tinted 
buckskins, silk stockings, and other 
items of a dandy’s attire, form a promi- 
nent feature of the sketch. Some of the 
Pendennis’ schoolfellows, it will be re- 
membered, were in the habit of driv- 
ing in the park, and in indulging in 
many other youthful luxuries. 

The original number of boys on the 
foundation was forty, and to these was 
immediately added sixty day boys. 
The foundation boys were gratuitous- 
ly boarded and lodged as well as edu- 
cated, and were supplied during schoo] 
terms with clothes and gowns. The 
first gowns were made of broadcloth, 
at gs. 6d. the yard, lined with baize at 
2s. Ad., the whole cost of the gown, in- 
cluding the charge for making, being 
36s. 2d. The day boys were from the 
first source of profit to the master, and 
they steadily increased until the early 
part of the century when they num- 
bered at one time over 400. Subse- 
quently the idea of admitting board- 
ers after the fashion of the other old 
foundations came into favor, and the 
day boys, as being the less desirable 
class, were gradually shouldered out. 
Finally, the conversion of the school 
into a fashionable, if not aristocratic 
place, of education, led to its sever- 
ance fom the hospital and its removal 
to Godalming in 1872. ‘ 

When this removal took place the 
Governors of the hospital were author- 
ized by Act of Parliament to sell to the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company their 
school-house, the old green or cloister 
court of the monastery, and the open 
land beyond, formerly the Wilderness 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and after- 
wards the under-green of the Charter- 
house boys. The Merchant Taylors 
pulled down the old scholhouse and 
built a large new school of their own. 
They sold the northern frontage of the 
Wilderness for building, and hideous 
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warehouses, already once burned 
down, have since stood thereon. The 
older buildings, the church, and the 
pensioners’ quarters remained in the 
possession of the governors, and the 
more picturesque feature of Sutton’s 
charity was unchanged. Codd gentle- 
man and Codd soldier continued to 
meet in hall and chapel, though the 
boys who had dubbed them with that 
inexplicable Nrefix no longer ran in to 
tell of the match that was being played. 
Still may be seen the black-cloaked fig- 
ures, among which Fthel 
looked anxiously for her uncle, wend- 
ing their ways by twos and threes from 
chapel to their quiet rooms, where tea 
and a book and a bright fire await 
them. Even the school has not en- 
tirely lost touch of its ancient home. 
The examinations for Sutton’s schol- 
arships are held in the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s presence chamber, and Foun- 
der’s Day is stil! commemorated by 
school and hospital alike in church 
and hall. 

But the governors are tired of the 
play. They have resolved to put an 
end to this remnant of middle-age 
state and dignity. Having already con- 
verted the “Free School” into a school 
that is not free, and removed it to a 
place that knew not Sutton, they now 
propose altogether to break up the 
house or place of abiding for the poor. 
The modern view favors the conver- 
sion of hospitallers to annuitants, and 
Sutton’s stately charity must be trans- 
formed in deference to this view. Un- 
less at the eleventh hour the governors 
or public opinion and parlia- 
ment should force them to hold their 
hands, before another year is 
Sutton’s Hospital in the Charterhouse 
may have entirely disappeared in fa- 
vor of a middle-class school on the 
Surrev hills, and a few scattered annui- 
tants. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
wisdom of the step proposed by the 
sovernors as a question of charity ad 
ministration. It is as an act of de- 
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struction that it must here be viewed 
The Charterhouse is at Present a piece 


The London Charterhouse 
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of concrete history, It preserves for us 
visible evidence of the purer side of 
the religious life of Old England, of 
the splendor of the Tudor nobles, of 
the grand scale of the charities of for- 
mer days. It is a piece of medieval] 
London left like a rock round which 
swirls the headlong tide of modern 
life. To destroy Howard House will 
be to deprive London of an unique 
monument. And even if the yOvernors 
intend, as the Archbishop of York has 
stated, to preserve Howard House 
(though there is nothing in their Bil] 
which obliges them to do so), Howard 
House, shorn of its Outbuildings and 
open spaces, and hemmed in by mod- 
crn warehouses, will he Howard 
House no longer, and will scarcely 
long survive, Nor is London with im- 
punity to be robbed of open spaces 
At present the green of the Merchant 
laylors, and the courts and gardens 
and quadrangles of the Charterhouse 
give many acres of uncovered land. [t 
can not be supnosed that the Mer- 
chant Taylors wil] Stand by and see 
their school hemmed in by lofty piles 


without considering whether it would 
not answer their Purpose also to put 
the portion of the ancient estate in 
their hands to similar uses, to clear a 
handsome sum by the transaction. and 
to place their schoo] elsewhere. The 
fate of the whole "roperty depends 
upon the course now taken. Let the 
severnors Once obtain the powers they 
seek, and the tide of bricks and mor- 
tar will sweep over the Charterhouse, 
and London will lose that which she 
cannot replace, a source of pure air 
and a noble place of bygone times. 
Except that the decoration is to be 
performed in the interests of a corpo- 
ration instead of private individuals, 
“trype’s comment on a similar act of 
vandalism would wel] apply to such a 
catastrophe: “So for one man’s com- 
modity London lost so goodly an or- 
nament, and times hereafter may none 
talk of it.” 

The institution ‘jis under the direction 
of the queen, 15 governors, selected 
from the great o icers of the State, 
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and the master himself, whose salary gether in Charterhouse Square. When 
from the foundation is £800 per an- the Charterhouse school was removed 
num. Among the eminent individ- to Godalming, the school premises to 
uals educated in the establishment the Merchant Taylor’s school, which 
are Dr. Barrow, Judge Blackstone, is now installed here in handsome 
Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Bishop new school buildings, erected 1875. 
Thirlwell, W. M. Thackeray and Sir The quaint old hospital and chapel, 
Charles Eastlake. the latter containing Sutton’s tomb, 
The school buildings were close to- _ still remain. 


Robert Hunter 


A Charterhouse Boy (from an old print) 


OUR HERITAGE BETRAYED. 


The Stars and Stripes are precious to our heart, 
And should in all life’s acts be magnified; 
They speak in no uncertain terms nor hide 
From all the world, the power they impart. 
Our heritage, not gained in shop nor mart, 
But trophy given us by those who died, 

That loved America be not denied 

The freeman’s right. But cruel as the dart 
Which smites the breast of happy singing bird, 
Is alcohol’s dread reign, destroying hope 

And happiness in hearts whose tearful suit 

By dull and morbid ears is all unheard; 

And life and intellect with lessened scope, 
’Mid lusts of other things can bear no fruit. 


Ezra D. Hammond. 
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DENNIS. 


Mrs. Bailey had studied the situa- 
tion. Mrs, bailey usually did study 
a situation; consequently, when an 
opinion was evolved, she was pretty 
certain to be found on the side of right 
and wisdom. No one appreciated this 
strong point of her character more 
than did her husband; yet, when one 
day she confided to him her fears that 
his only daughter was becoming seri- 
ously interested in a certain young 
man in the village, he treated the sug- 
gestion as preposterous, and assured 
his wife of*the improbability of such 
a state of affairs, on the grounds that 
everybody knew Frank Nelson had 
been as good as engaged to Lou War- 
ner for years, and when he got ready 
he would marry her—“Oh, no, my 
dear, Frank isn’t so foolish as to kill 
the goose with the golden egg,” he 
lightly added, and dismissed the sub- 
ject as if this conclusion left no room 
for further debate. 

Mr. Bailey had been a widower for 
nine years, and, when whispers of his 
approaching marriage to the Pastor’s 
youngest sister began to be heard, 
many of the wise ones, whom he had 
neglected to consult about the matter, 
shook their heads dubiously, and im- 
mediately conceived an unwonted in- 
terest in the welfare and happiness of 
the little daughter, who was so soon 
to realize that unspeakable horror, a 
“stepmother.” 

In spite of all the dire forebodings 
and predictions, however, the second 


Mrs. Bailey won her way into the 
heart of little Dennis, and had proven 
herself to be that wise friend and coun- 
selor, which all girls so sorely need, 
but which so few really find even in 
their own mother; and, after ten years 
of loving companionship, this mother 
and daughter were marvels of the “ex- 
ception to the rule” laid down by the 
village gossips. 

And now that the little brown-eyed 
girl had developed into a bright and 
attractive young woman, the loving 
watchfulness which had guarded her 
from many a childish sorrow | still 
sought to shield her from maturer woe 
to which her present environments 
seemed to expose her. Hence, Mr. 
Bailey’s nonchalant manner of treat- 
ing the subject which his wife had se- 
riously brought before him had not 
the effect of quelling her fears in re- 
gard to the happiness of their daugh- 
ter, neither of allaying the suspicion 
that even now it might be too late; but 
with due deference to her husband’s 
opinion, she began once more to 
“study the situation.” 

Her mind quickly ran over the time 
of her coming to Glen Valley, a bride, 
with all the hopes and fears of a young 
wife, and the added responsibility of a 
prayerful determination to become a 
blessing to his little daughter who 
had never known a mother’s love. 

She recalled among her first friend- 
ships that of Frank Nelson and Lou 
Warner, and knew her interest in them 
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was awakened by the fact that they 
were lovers. I'rank was then Mr. 
Warner's confidential clerk, and later 
had become superintendent of his 
large business. Mrs, Bailey remem- 
bered just when all these changes had 
occurred, and the gossip which was 
rife at the time about the wedding so 
long deferred, and she thought with 
quickening pulse of the many little at- 
tentions which of late ‘rank bestowed 
upon Dennis, and the looks of happi- 
ness they invariably brought to her 
sweet face, and her heart almost sank 
within her as she 
thought of the 
“choir practices” 
and the “church 
entertainments,” 
at which these 
two were brought 
together so un- 
avoidably; for 
Dennis* or- 


ganist and 


~ 
sang bass; and : 
the easy going mad 


freedom of cour- 
tesy, which ob- 
tains in rural dis- 
tricts, saw no im- 
propriety ofanen 

gaged young man 
“carrying” a lady 
to and from 
church, when he 
must passthat way 
with his dashing 
team and _ stylish 
carriage ; and 
when the seat beside him was vacant, 
it would have been rudeness or at 
least extreme selfishness, in the eyes of 
Glen Valley, to have done so. 

Frank was always gallant, and Den- 
nis enjoyed the association without a 
thought of the wherefore; until, with 
the sweet summer time, her heart was 
being won away from her keeping by 
one who neither prized the treasure 
or hoped to enrich his own life by its 
possession. 

Thus far Mrs. Bailey’s keen obser- 
vation had led her, and her anxious 


“ Dennis was organist” 


heart anticipated the final outcome in 
disaster and sorrow to one or all the 
trio thus interested. 

Immediately her wits were at work 
devising scheme after scheme to avert 
the impending trouble, which, in her 
mind, was assuming the proportions 
of a calamity. The one upon which 
she devided was hailed with delight 
by all concerned, and especially by 
Dennis herself, without a suspicion 
that there was any deeper meaning in 
the proposition than that of carrying 
out a pet longing and giving the be- 
loved daughter 
one of the de- 
sires of her heart 

an advanced 
musical course in 
a well-known 
“Conservatory of 
Music.” 


Glen Valley 
of never allowed 
any of its chil- 

} dren to leave its 


kindly shelter 

without giving 

some evidence of 
its feeling. In- 
deed, the beset- 
ting sin of this lit- 
tle community 
was not that of 
keeping the rose- 
wreaths for cas- 
ket decorations, 
or its forget-me- 
nots for bright- 
ening the church- 
yard walks. 

So, the last evening at home was 
made memorable by an old-fashioned 
surprise party, at which all the young 
people, and many of the older ones 
were present. Stern conventionality 
had not yet obtained sufficient hold 
upon these simple-hearted valley peo- 
ple to prevent their enjoying such a 
gathering as this, where everybody 
knew each other, and all were there to 
add their influence in giving Dennis a 
“roval farewell,” as they called it. 

Although only a few of the more 
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worldly ones would be guilty of danc- 
ing, yet “Tucker” and “Strip-the-Wil- 
low,” with their fascinating music and 
song, were indulged in until the gray 
breaking of dawn. 

Many deep experiences are lived 
out under cover of life’s gayeties; and 
the trend of many a life is changed by 
the issue of an hour’s merriment. 
When all the “good-byes” had been 
spoken, and the last guest departed, 
in the quiet of her own room Dennis 
Bailey faced the humiliating facts of 
her experience as they had been re- 
vealed to her that night, and resolved 
that, however blind she had been in 
the last few months, her future life 
should show that she esteemed honor 
more than happiness, and her heart 
began to despise the man she was 
learning to love, as she discovered the 
weakness which made her confident 
that only the gold in the balance kept 
him loyal to his early troth. 

With courage and determination 
born only of a great sorrow, Dennis 
entered upon her work in the semi- 
nary with such earnesness and devo- 
tion that she soon won the esteem of 
professors and pupils; and, as she ad- 
vanced in the art she so dearly loved, 
she began to make for herself an en- 
viable reputation as an organist. 

Her modest letters home told only 
of a fair success, and her pleasure in 
the course of study, and, when during 
her summer sojourn she again took 
her place at the organ in the old 
church, the astonishment was great, 
for such music never before had rung 
out from the little organ on the loft. 

Her second year in the seminary 
was almost finished. Graduation “with 
honors” was a pleasure with which 
she hoped to surprise the dear ones at 
home, and her time was given largely 
to perfecting herself in the special 
music for the commencement exer- 


cises. 

The announcement of a quiet and 
unromantic wedding in Glen Valley 
elicited from her only the thought, 
“Poor Lou deserves some one of no- 
bler spirit,” and a smile as she saw a 


vision of a quiet, elderly woman whose 
heart, though bruised, was not hard- 
ened, wedded to her profession; con- 
tentedly going about doing good, like 
the Master she loved, and she said 
aloud, “Well, the world needs some 
nice old maids!”’ 

The beautiful and impressive Easter 
services at St. James’ was concluded 
and deep emotion supplied the usually 
quiet and dignified departure of the 
aristocratic worshippers. Queries of 
“Who is she?” were frequently heard, 
and exclamations of “Fine,” “Won- 
derful,” were dropped from lips of 
many who were accustomed to hear 
Professor Von Schlinger’s masterly 
rendition of the finest church music 
without so much asa comment; but 
the strains which filled the church at 
this service had seemed to be full of 
soul, and touched the hearts with a 
softening influence seldom felt in this 
house of prayer, and prepared the way 
for the sermon of the young rector, 
which had been wrought with much 
fear and trembling, knowing the mes- 
sage would seem like a “Woe unto 
them that are at ease in Zion,” to this 
self-sufficient and  worldly-spirited 
congregation. 

Many times during the weeks of de- 
votion had the young man tried to rid 
himself of the thought which crowded 
for recognition and called for his dis- 
approval. His youth and inexperience 
presented themselves to him as_bar- 
riers to such a message to such a con- 
gregation, and with a heavy heart he 
opened the services of this holy Easter 
morning, so full of resurrection prom- 
ises, forgetting in his human weakness 
that the burden of his message was the 
very surety of his success, “He that 
goeth forth with weeping shall doubt- 
less come again rejoicing!” 

Paul Rusbee had satisfactorily per- 
formed the office of rector for several 
months at St. James’. The people had 
no fault to find with him. — Indeed, 
they felt proud of their gifted young 
pastor, and in everything he had un- 
dertaken he had the approval and sup- 
port of the entire flock. But the spirit- 
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“And did it pay so well ?” 


ual condition of his people had burned vice which he presented to God be 
upon his conscience until the services desecrated by such unclean hands. At 
seemed like mockery, and he was con- his earnest solicitation a telegram was 
strained to preach the truth to them sent to the College of Music in the 
whether they would bear or forbear. neighboring city for an organist for 

The last straw had come during the the Easter service, and Dennis was 
week preceding this special Easter, sent in reply. Her coming toa church 
when Professor Von Schlinger had of such repute was filled with misgiv- 
had one of his spells of “nervous pros- ings and: dread of failure, but as the 
tration,” which was really the effect of _ earnest prayer for a real heart-service 
a drunken debauch; but the refined and devotion among the worshippers 
conscience of St. James was notrudely dropped from the lips ofthe pastor, she 
to be awakened by any such an- lost all her fear in the thought “as unto 
nouncement, and the young rector de- the Lord;” and so well had her ser- 
termined that never again would aser- vice been rendered that that day’s 
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work secured for her a position more 
desirable than any of which her most 
sanguine hopes had dreamed. 

After her graduation, which more 
than fulfilled the anticipations of her 
school years, a short rest :n the dear 
old valley among the loving hearts 
which had cherished her sofondly, and 
Dennis began her life’s work in earn- 
est. The first year was one of hard 
work and great nervous anxiety. The 
form of worship was new to her and 
all her energies were bent upon put- 
ting her best talent into the service of 
each day. 

Poetical and artistic by nature, her 
heart’s devotion found easy and nat- 
ural expression in the beautiful Epis- 
copal ritual, and ere long it was the 
church of her choice and adoption. 

The seasons followed quickly, one 
upon another; each bringing its cares 
and responsibilities, and each seeing 
the old St. James’ Church rising in in- 
fluence under the noble direction of 
the young pastor. Among the many 
evidences of growth, not the least one 
being the fact that within those stately 
walls the poor were having the Gospel 
preached to them. 

In the humbler work of the church 
Dennis showed herself ready and will- 
ing to be a helper, and many deeds of 
kindness and love won for her the es- 
teem of parish and mission people, and 
with something of a smile it was said 
that the young rector found efficient 
help in the cheerful little worker, who 
seemed never to tire in her unselfish 
devotion to her duties. The smile was 
altogether one of approval from the 
onlookers, and in Dennis’ own heart a 
surprise was being wrought,and some- 
how the vision of the quiet, elderly 
woman wedded to her profession be- 
gan to fade and grow misty. The gem 
“going about doing good” seemed to 
be in a different setting; and the 
heart strings so carefully muffled and 
subdued, awoke to clearer, purer, rich- 
er strains at the touch of a master. 

Time had been busy making 
changes also in the quiet home valley, 
and among them was the death of 
Mrs. Nelson. “Grippe” had claimed 
many a victim, old and young, during 


that dreadful winter, and Lou, never 
very strong, was among the first. 

Scarcely had the sounds of “house 
warning” died away in the new home 
made beautiful by everything that 
money could furnish, ere the old sex- 
ton was tolling a sadder message, the 
world would say; but the dear Father 
knew the gentle spirit would need a 
loving heart to lean upon, and reach- 
ing down the Everlasting arms took 
her to His own. 

Mr.Nelson had decorously mourned 
his loss after the most approved and 
“up-to-date” manner of “bands” and 
“blacks,” and at the end of a twelve- 
month was only beginning to lift up 
his despondent head and look the 
world in the face, as a very interesting 
young widower with fortune and with- 
out encumbrance. 

Thus Dennis again met him during 
her summer resting time in the old 
home. With the air of one perfectly 
sure of his ground, Frank Nelson re- 
counts the many advantages which he 
has gained during the few years just 
passed, and adds, “I need not tell you 
that—” 

Dennis was not a saint, she was 
only a very lovable little sinner, and, 
although she knew what he was going 
to say and knew also what her answer 
would be, she took a sort of wicked 
but delicious pleasure in allowing him 
to tell her how he had sacrificed his 
real heart-feelings to what he felt was 
the part of wisdom and duty. 

“ And did it pay so well that you 
would advise the same course for me?” 
was her practical and unsentimental 
reply; and then holding out her hand, 
that he might see the emblem of purity 
and constancy flashing upon her fin- 
ger, she told him of the noble, manly 
heart waiting to crown her life, with 
its sacred treasure of unselfish love. 

Frank Nelson went out from her 
presence a wiser man, trusting less in 
the power of his worldly wealth, and 
feeling that he would give it all for the 
wealth of affection which the loving 
heart that he had once bartered away 


“now lavished upon the man who was 


to be her husband. 
Lillie Catrns-Gtbson. 
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HERBERT LANCASTER’S LESSON. 


Mildred Meredith was a woman who 
lived in her affections. Her father, a 
man of decided character, had trained 
her carefully, according to his settled 
convictions that a woman’s highest 
mission is to please. Not by superfi- 
cial charms, however, but by amiabil- 
itv, concession, submission. Mr. 
Meredith’s experience with his other 
womenkind—his mother and wife— 
had taught him to prize these qualities 
highly. 

In the ladies mentioned, they 
were conspicuous by their absence, to 
use a trite phrase, whose applicability 
in this connection justifies the offence. 

Early left a widower, he determined 
to mould his daughter’s character to 
his will, and to enjoy the peace which 
had never before been vouchsafed 
him. His friends deplored his obsti- 
nacy in rejecting all their well-laid 
plans for his second marriage. But he 
found loneliness sweet comnared with 
contention, and was thoroughly hap- 
py with the dear little virl, who loved 
him with all the ardor of her warm and 
affectionate heart. 

It was his keenest source of pleas- 
ure to train her to be gentle and yield- 
ing. Ill temper he punished severely, 
and no harsh or impatient word was 
allowed to pass unnoticed. 

In every other respect he was len- 
ient. Torn garments, broken toys, 
even mild disobedience, all were toler- 
ated, but never anger or fretfulness. 
Mildred soon came to regard any ex- 
pression of the same as an unpardona- 
ble sin, and her father saw with delight 
the salutary results of his vigorous 
course of treatment. 

How his experiment would have re- 
sulted with a child of a different nature 
is another thing, but Mildred was so 
fond of her father that her desire to 


please him dominated every other mo- 
tive. 

Her girl friends scolded at what 
they termed her excessive devotion to 
him. He was an intellectual man, and 
not social in his nature. He preferred 
to snend his evenings in his study in 
his daughter’s company, while she 
read aloud to hn or wrote at his dic- 
tation. 

Of course Mildred lost many of the 
diversions of girlhood, but she did not 
miss them, and thought her life the 
happiest one possible. 

Her father was not well pleased 
when she became engaged to Herbert 
Lancaster. The young man, however, 
was a desirable son-in-law in every re- 
spect, and as Mildred’s marriage was 
one of the inevitables which he had 
schooled himself to meet philosophi- 
callv, he made no objections. 

He was anxious not to be parted 
from her, and knowing that the young 
couple would be happier in their own 
home, he generously offered to give 
them his elegant house and furnish- 
ings, Only stipulating that he might be 
counted as a member of their house- 
hold. Both young people were touched 
by his consideration. Neither of them 
had foreseen the possibility of Mi- 
dred’s leaving him, and the arrange- 
ment proposed was most agreeable to 
them. Well it might be, indeed, for 
every one knows that there is perfect 
independence only under one’s own 
roof. Perhaps not always there, it is 
true, but certainly never under another 
person’s. 

Herbert had been living with an 
elder sister, who had a quick temper 
and sharp tongue, of which he had al- 
ways been in awe. 

When established under his own 
roof, with an amiable wife, who has- 
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tened to do his slightest bidding, and 

to fulfil his every wish, he felt the mil- 

lenium had come for him. 

But how strange it is that we take to 
happiness as naturally as a duck to 
water. Could there be any stronger 
argument to prove that it is the state 
for which we were designed? 

On the other hand, however, the 
fact that it often tends to demoralize 
instead of improve us might suggest 
that our first promise was not absolute- 
ly correct. 

In Herbert’s case, he soon became 
so accustomed to his wife’s yielding 
attitude that he took it quite as a mat- 
ter of course, even to the point of 
sometimes presuming upon it. 

Now, oddly enough, Mr. Meredith 
did not admire the result of his sys- 
tem quite so unreservedly when he 
saw it working to the benefit of an- 
other. 

He was the most discreet of men, 
however, and made no comment, 
though an observer might have occa- 
sionally seen a sarcastic smile cross his 
face when ilerbert’s demands were un- 
usually exacting. He certainly had 
some cause to feel annoyed with his 
son-in-law, who, after a time, took his 
wife’s unselfish devotion as his right 
and due, and who did not hesitate to 
speak sharply if she failed to fulfil his 
expectations. 

When he married he was the mildest 
of men, his sister’s severe régime hav- 
ing reduced him to a submission as 
complete as that which Mr. Meredith 
admired in womenkind. We all know 
that it is a test of character to bear 
prosperitv well, and Herbert failed in 
this test, for the pleasant and harmoni- 
ous atmosphere which enveloped him, 
instead of fostering gentle and amia- 
ble qualities in him, developed ar- 
rogance and irritability. 

Mr. Meredith showed himself very 
considerate of the young people, per- 
haps quite as much so of himself, but 
at all events his arrangements con- 
duced to the well being of all. He al- 
ways breakfasted alone. He was a 
gentleman of leisure and of luxurious 
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habits, and he looked upon the Lan- 
caster’s eight o'clock breakfast as an 
asceticism quite beyond him. But even 
had the meal been served at what he 
considered a more civilized hour, he 
would not have shared it with them. 
“The risks were too great to run,” he 
explained, humorously. “Nine people 
out of ten are in bad humor at break- 
fast, and more ill feeling is engendered 
and more quarrels begun at the morn- 
ing meal than at anv other hour in 
the twenty-four.” 

He was more likely than not to dine 
at the club, so frequently he did not 
meet his son-in-law at table for days 
at a time. But at noon he had the 
pleasure of the day in a téte-a-tete 
luncheon with his dear daughter, for 
Herbert was engaged down town 
through the day and did not come 
home until night 

Mildred was touched and gratified 
at the keen enjoyment, so very evi- 
dent, which her father took in sitting 
opposite her as of old, and she made 
the same effort to be at homé at the 
luncheon hour as she had before her 
marriage. 

This annoyed Herbert. but as he re- 
aquired nothing of her at that time of 
day, he could not reasonably find 
fault, even if she often gave up her own 
pleasure, and declined tempting invi- 
tations from friends. She always read 
aloud for an hour or two in the after- 
noon, much to her father’s delight. 
She devoted her evenings to her hus- 
band, so he had no cause to complain, 
but he maintained that reading aloud 
was bad for her throat, which was del- 
icate. Mr. Meredith, on his part, was 
of the private opinion that Herbert’s 
cigar smoke was worse. 

Herbert knew himself that it was 
unreasonable of him to feel a mo- 
ment’s jealousy of his father-in-law, 

but he often did, and he was even more 
jealous of another whom Mildred 
loved almost as much as she did her 
father, and this was her life-long friend 
Constance Ripley. Theirs was no or- 
dinary friendship. as neither were or- 
dinary women. A sympathy and con- 
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geniality of tastes,as remarkable as it is 
unusual, cemented the bond of their 
affectionate regard. Each loved and 
admired the other unreservedly, and 
without any of the sentimentality of 
many girlish intimacies, there was a 
wealth of devotion and loyalty. Con- 
stance was a stronger character than 
Mildred, who was easilv led where she 
loved, but Constance’s influence was 
always for good, and she had been the 
best companion a motherless girl could 
have. 

From his first acquaintance with the 
two girls, Herbert was inclined to re- 
sent the ascendency which Constance 
held over her friend, and, as often ha»- 
pens in similar cases, the relations be- 
tween Miss Ripley and himself were 
not the most cordial. The breach 
was not healed by her marriage, about 
a year before his own, with a man 
whom he thoroughly disliked. His 
‘prejudice was not unfounded, for he 
had had business relation with Mr. 
Surry, the man in question, in which 
the latter had conducted himself most 
unscrupulously. 

Naturally, no intimacy could exist 
between the young couples, but the 
girls continued their old intercourse 
as far as was compatible with their new 
duties and relations. 

Constance’s married life was a short 
one, for her husband lived scarcely 
four years. 

It was a year later that she fell ill. 
She had no relatives, and save for her 
little girl, Mildred’s godchild and 
namesake, she was quite alone. It 
was, of course, to her faithful friend 
that she turned in this emergency. 

It happened, unknown to her, that 
Mildred was preparing to go abroad 
with her husband, whose business sud- 
denly and unexpectedly called him to 
England. There would be little time 
for more than the voyage, as four 
weeks was the period allotted him, but 
he and Mildred were both anticipating 
the trip. 

It was only two days before they 
were to sail that word came of Con- 
stance’s illness. Of course, Mildred 
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hastened to her, and was shocked at 
the condition in which she found her. 
The sick woman greeted Mildred with 
feverish gratitude and begged her to 
stay with her all she could and have an 
oversight of little Millie, whose old 
nurse had been called home by the ill- 
ness of her father 

Mildred’s first step on leaving her 
friend was to hasten to the doctor for 
his opinion. He admitted that Mrs. 
Surrey’s illness was a serious one and 
likely to be a long one. As to the re- 
sult, he was not prepared to say. With 
care and freedom from anxiety the 
chances were in her favor. Still it all 
depended on her constitution. She 
seemed much agitated over her child, 
for fear she would not have proper 
care and attention. If her mind were 
set at rest, her condition would be al- 
leviated. 

Mildred left the office harassed and 
anxious. How could she leave Con- 
stance under these circumstances, and 
yet how could she disappoint Herbert 
by remaining at home! They had 
never been separated, and the mere 
thought of it sent a chill to her heart. 
She dreaded to broach the subject to 
her husband, but it must be done. He 
expressed great concern at hearing of 
Constance’s illness, and added: “It is 
a pity we should be going away just 
now.” Mildred’s courage faltered a 
little. It was so evident that the possi- 
bility of her remaining at home had 
not occurred to him. 

She spoke timorously: “But, Her- 
bert, dear, would it be right for me to 
leave her at this time, when she is so 
ill?”’ 

“It is unfortunate it should happen 
so,” he replied, “but you know | can- 
not postpone my trip. The business 
must be attended to at once.” 

“You would not think you could go 
without me, dear?’ she asked, hesi- 
tatingly. 

He looked at her with surnrise. 

“Surely you do not wish to remain 
at home,” he said, in a constrained 
tone. 

“Oh, do not say that I ‘wish’ to, 
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Herbert, but 1 am afraid | ought. 
Should you not want Constance to do 
as much for me were I in her place?” 
Her tone was pleading, but Herbert 
was not softened. 

“A woman’s first duty is to her hus- 
band,” he said coldly. 

“I hope | need not be reminded of 
that,” she replied gently. “If your 
need were as great as Constance’s, | 
should not hesitate a moment, but the 
cases are hardly comparable.” 

“She has a nurse, you say.” 

“Yes; but there is only the servant 
to look out for Millie, and if Constance 
should die’’—this with a quiver in her 
“there ought to be some friend 
in charge. She hasn't a relative in the 
world, and | am her only intimate 
friend.” 


voice 


Still Herbert showed no signs of 
yielding. 

Next day Constance was worse, and 
clung to Mildred with more intensity 
than ever. “Do see that Millie is not 
neglected,” she begged. I have no 
confidence in Mary, it worries me to 
have the child in her charge.” 

The doctor told Mrs. Lancaster that 
if some friend or relative could take the 
child home or remain there in charge, 
it would assist the mother’s recovery. 

Poor Mildred! to relieve her friend’s 
mind by assuming the care of Millie 
was what she was longing to do, but 
there was Herbert to consider. How- 
ever, Constance grew so alarmingly ill 
during the day. and seemed to depend 
so much on her presence that her mind 
was made up, and on her return at 
night she told her husband that she 
must remain with Constance. 

He flushed with anger, and replied 
harshly: “You are false to your first 
duty. I suppose I could insist upon 
your going with me. but I want no 
companion on compulsion. I do not 
believe vour father will countenance 
you in this.” 

“That as it may be,” she replied 
wearily. given reason- 


ing faculties that I may use them. If 
[ had none, then I should have to re- 
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fer this matter to others. As it is, it is 
not necessary.” 

She did, however, submit the case to 
her father, and he to her relief said to 
her tenderly: “I am sure mv daughter 
is to be trusted to follow the dictates of 
her own heart, or, rather, conscience, 
for we all know where her heart would 
lead her.” 

If Mildred sometimes felt that her 
father cared more for her than her hus- 
band did, it was not strange, but 
neither was it true. Her father had 
more tact, but not more heart. He 
understood his daughter perfectly. He 
knew her unselfish nature, and how 
easily she could be led through her 
affections. He knew, too, the touch of 
stubbornness within her, which would 
not permit of her being driven. Asa 
child, when he saw her faltering be- 
tween some tempting pleasure and 
her duty to him, he never commanded 
or even suggested, he had only to say: 
“Papa wishes you to enjoy yourself, 
but he will be very lonely without his 
little girl.” No more was needed. The 
satisfaction of feeling that she was 
necessary to his happiness was the 
greatest pleasure she could have. 

Herbert would have been wiser had 
he acted on this line, but he had not 
the discretion or experience of his 
father-in-law, and four years of mar- 
ried life had not given him the thor- 
ough understanding of Mildred’s char- 
acter which her father naturally had. 

The young husband had not yet 
learned that the gentle, yielding atti- 
tude was not due to a timid, clinging 
nature, but was the result of educa- 

tion, and that back of it was a will hard 
to bend when a principle was at stake. 
She was to be moved only by appeal- 
ing to her heart. Had Herbert urged 
his need of her on plea of his loneli- 
ness, the possibility of illness, or some 
kindred claim, though in this case she 
might not have allowed it to change 
her decision, he would have made it 
infinitely harder for her. As it was, 
the poor girl passed the night in tears, 
and looked pale and haggard the next 
morning. Herbert would not relent in 
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spite of her evident distress, and bade 
her a cold good-bye, which almost 
broke her heart. 

“Wouldn't he forgive you?” asked 
her father. 

“| did not ask for forgiveness,” she 
replied proudly. “1 do not consider I 
have done wrong. I have tried to do 
my duty as a wife, and I do not think 
I am failing in it now.” 

For all that, those were weary days 
which followed, though her time was 
so filled that she could not dwell on 
Herbert's estrangement as she other- 
wise would. 

Constance was so very ill, and called 
so often for her, that she could: not but 
keep her mind upon her friend, and 
feel glad she was at hand to answer 
her call. 

Two weeks after Herbert sailed 
Constance died, and the days that fol- 
lowed were sad and busy ones for Mil- 
dred, upon whom everything devolved. 
Mrs. Surrey’s home had to be broken 
up, the furniture disposed of, and 
there were numberless other details 
requiring attention, to which such an 
Occasion gives rise. 

She took little Millie home with her, 
and the sweet childish prattle was the 
one bright spot in those dark days. 
That and the anticipation of Herbert's 
return. She was sure his anger would 
be short lived, and, in face of all that 
had occurred, he would no longer 
blame her, she was confident. 

But his injury had rankled in his 
heart through all those weeks of ab- 
sence, and though he relented a little 
when he saw her looking so white and 
worn and so radiant at sight of him, 
still he did not cease to feel that he had 
been badly treated. And there was 
the child installed at home, a fresh 
grievance in his wretched, resentful 
frame of mind. Millie seized and 
kissed him with such rapture, and 
lisped her baby welcome so sweetly in 
his ears that he could not forbear an 
answering embrace, feeling like a boor 
at having hard thoughts towards any- 
thing so adorable. 

But his wife had not done her duty 


by him, he still felt that, and it was 
necessary she should be taught a les- 
son. 

One day when Mildred failed to 
meet him as usual on his return, he 
found her rocking Millie to sleep, and, 
looking disapprovingly at the little one 
in her arms, he said: “I suppose you 
intend to keep that child. I might as 
well go into bachelor quarters for all 
I shall see of you, between your father 
and her.” 

The self-control to which her father 
had trained herserved heringood stead 
now, for though her face paled,and her 
eyes flashed, she snoke calmly in re- 
ply: “You must know, Herbert, that I 
should not think of keeping the child 
unless the arrangement was as agree- 
able to you as to me. The matter cer- 
tainly concerns us both equally.” 

“But you want to, don’t you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, indeed, I do. Constance 
wished it, and father is very fond of 
Millie. She never disturbs him at all.”’ 

This remark only added fuel to Her- 
bert’s wrath. “Since you can carry out 
Constance’s wishes and please your 
father, what I think is of no conse- 
quence whatever, of course.” 

This time there was a touch of im- 
patience in her voice, as she said: 
“Don’t be so unreasonable, Herbert. 
Have I not said it was for you to de- 
cide? You do not wish me to keep 
Millie, then?” Her voice trembled in 
spite of herself. 

Herbert hesitated a moment. He 
was not quite ready to be brought to 
the point so abruptly. He preferred to 
feel injured and abused, and be able to 
make his wife uncomfortable by his 
flings and innuendos, though, of 
course, he would not have admitted it 
even to himself. 

He wanted her, too,to sue to him for 
permission, which, perhaps, at the end 
he might condescend to grant, but her 
course prevented the carrying out of 
his programme, so hy answered curtly, 
“No.” 

Mildred said not a word more, but 
he knew he had hurt her cruelly. She 
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did not speak to him again about Mil- 
lie, and as the old nurse, who had 
buried her father, returned the follow- 
ing day, Herbert could no longer com- 
plain that his wife was with the child 
when he wanted her. 

Mr. Meredith was very indignant at 
Herbert's refusal to keep Millie. He 
could searcely believe it possible, for 
the child won her way to all hearts, 
and it seemed the happiest arrange- 
ment in the world that she should live 
with them, since the Lancasters had 
not been blessed with children of their 
own. He came very near breaking his 
unerring rule never to criticize her 
husband to Mildred, and it was with 
no small difficulty that he smothered 
his wrath. 

A cousin of Millie’s father agreed 
rather grudgingly to take her, and ar- 
rangements were made for the child to 
be sent for the following month. 

Mr. Meredith felt that Herbert must 
relent, but Mildred was far too proud 
to ask him. He had wounded her 
deeply, and she would not sue to him. 

Outwardly all was as usual, but 
Herbert was harassed by his own bit- 
ter thoughts. He knew he was not 
acting well, and his dissatisfaction 
with himself reacted to make him 
severer than ever with Mildred. He 
often miserably longed to put an end 
to it all, and start with a clean record, 
but he did nothing towards it, and fate 
took affairs in its own hands in a way 
it has. 

One memorable day Mildred had 
occasion to call at her husband's office, 
and as she was leaving about noon, she 
said, smiling into his face: “I shall 
have to take luncheon alone to-day, 
unless a certain handsome young man 
I know should happen to invite me 
out with him. Nurse has taken Millie 
to her sister’s for the dav and father is 
out of town.” 

She looked so pretty and spoke so 
archly that Herbert was on the point 
of replying as ardently as she could 
have wished, but the allusion to Mil- 
lie and her father vexed him again, so 
miserable was his frame of mind. 


“Of course,” he thought bitterly, 
“their comfort comes first,” and he re- 
plied, “So the young man whom you 
are kind enough to flatter can have his 
innines when nobody else needs you. 
Well, 1am sorry, but I am too busy to 
give much time to lunch to-day.” 

How hurt and disappointed she 
looked! He repented the words even 
then. How much more so a few hours 
later! 

He really wanted to go with her, but 
that wretched little demon of ill-tem- 
per and jealousy which drives us to do 
so many things we would not, took 
possession of him. 

It was less than an hour after that 
news came of a frightful gas explosion 
in the heart of the city, in which many 
had been injured and several killed. A 
trolley car had been set on fire, and 
its occupants badly burned. The car 
was one which Mildred would take if 
she happened to be returning at that 
time. The chances were that she had 
gone home on an earlier car, but Her- 
bert was sufficiently alarmed to: rush 
to the scene of the disaster. A fearful 
sight met his eyes, and so great was 
the excitement and confusion that he 
despaired of obtaining any informa- 
tion. After a time, however, he saw a 
police officer whom he knew, and who 
looked at him so gravely and commis- 
eratingly that his heart almost stood 
still with terror. The rest was all a 
hideous nightmare. He learned, in 
what terms he never could tell, that his 
wife had been injured and removed in 
an ambulance. He was advised to 
visit the nearest hospital but he found 
no clue of her there, and he rushed 
from one hospital to another, where 
the victims of the disaster had been 
carried. She was in none of them, 
however, and at last he bethought him- 
self of telephoning home, where he 
learned she had been brought. 

He was almost frantic with sus- 
pense and misery when he reached the 
house, and the sight of the two doc- 
tors, the hospital nurse, the servants 
running hither and thither, and his 
father-in-law looking like a man who 
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had met his death blow, did not alle- 
viate his distress. 

One glance at Mildred, lying there 
unconscious, deadly pale, with a 
ghastly bandage on her head, com- 
pletely unnerved him. 


Had he murdered her with his own 
hands he could not have suffered 
keener tortures. The horrid refrain: “If 
I had not sent her away this would not 
have happened. If 1 had not sent her 
away this would not have happened,” 
went over and over in his mind, until 
he felt he should scream aloud in his 
agony. All caused by his unreasoning 
jealousy and anger. Jealousy, when 
she had never given him one moment’s 
just cause to feel himself neglected. 
Jealous, too, of that poor old man, for 
Mr. Meredith looked suddenly bent 
and aged, who had relinquished to an- 
other, without a murmur, the joy of 
his life, who had never exacted any- 
thing of her since her marriage, who 
had never even criticized or suggested, 
but had effaced himself as completelyas 
possible. He had always been all that 
was generous and considerate. Yes; 
he had done his duty by Mildred far 
better than her wicked, miserable hus- 
band. Even now he was not forgetful 
of Herbert’s sufferings, and placing a 
trembling hand on the young man’s 
bent head, he bade him in an unsteady 
voice to take courage. 

And later in the afternoon, when 
Millie came home and clung to him 
and sobbed and moaned, but softly, 
that she might not disturb “poor 
auntie,” he felt fresh pangs of guilt 
that he could have been jealous of a 
poor, motherless baby. And Con- 
stance, too! Only a few weeks before, 
she lay silent and unconscious, drifting 
out upon that unknown sea, as, per- 
haps, Oh, God! Mildred was doing 
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now. And he had felt bitter and re- 
sentful towards a lonely,dying woman! 
He groaned at the thought. Had not 
Mildred asked him if he should not 
wish Constance to do as much for her? 
And he would have had her leave her 
friend to die alone! Oh, this was sent 
as a punishment upon him, a just ret- 
ribution for his hardness of heart. 

He passed through a lifetime of re- 
morse and agony in the anxious days 
and nights which followed. It was 
long before Mildred was pronounced 
out of danger, but the happv day came 
at last, and little by little the dear pa- 
tient regained her health and strength. 

One morning she inquired suddenly 
what day of the month it was, and then 
said: “Millie’s cousin will be coming 
for her in a day or two. Be sure to let 
me bid her good-bye when she goes. 
[ am strong enough now, I am sure.” 

And Herbert answered: “There is 
to be no good-bye. Millie is to stay 
with us.” 

Mildred’s eyes filled with tears as 
she said, with a bright smile: “Oh, 
Herbert, how happy I am. I know 
now you have forgiven me.” 

And Herbert! It would not be easy 
to repeat all that he said, but it is a 
pleasure to record that his bitter les- 
son was a salutary one, and had its 
abiding results in a tender considera- 
tion of his wife and of those she loved. 

It may be worth relating of Mr. 
Meredith, that when his daughter ap- 
pealed to him for advice in training 
little Millie, he said with a smile, 
“Don’t repress her too:much. Let her 
assert herself a little. It is sometimes 
better for other people.” 

And though Mildred gave no sign, 
it was her father’s private opinion that 
she understood and agreed with him. 


Josephine Martin Sanford. 
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TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM 
By T. S. Artiur 


Founder of this Magazine 


NIGHT 


DEATH oF LITTLE MARY 
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“Where are you going, Ann?” It 
was the landlord’s voice. Time—a lit- 
tle after dark. 

“I’m going over to see Mrs. Mor- 
gan,” answered his wife. 

“What for?” 

“IT wish to go,” was replied. 


“Weil, don’t wish you to go,” said 
Slade, in a very decided way. 

“I can’t help that, Simon. Mary, 
I’m told, is dying, and Joe is in a 
dreadful way. I’m needed there—and 
sO are you, as to that matter. There 
was a time when, if word came to you 
that Morgan or his family were in 
trouble——” 

“Do hush, will you!’’ exclaimed the 
landlord, angrily. “1 won’t be preached 
to in this way any longer.” 

“Oh, well; then don’t interfere with 
my movements, Simon; that’s all I 
have to say. I’m needed over there, 
as I just said, and I’m going.” 

There were considerable odds 
against him, and Slade, perceiving 
this, turned off, muttering something 
that his wife did not hear, and she went 
on her way. A hurried walk brought 
her to the wretched home of the poor 
drunkard, whose wife met her at the 
door. 

“How is Mary?” was the visitor’s 
earnest inquiry. 
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Mrs. Morgan tried to answer the 
question; but, though her lips moved, 
no sounds issued therefrom. 

Mrs. Slade pressed her hands tightly 
in both of hers; and then passed in 
with her to the room where the child 
lay. A glance sufficed to tell Mrs. 
Slade that death had already laid his 
icy fingers upon her brow. 

“How are you, dear?” she asked, as 
she bent over and kissed her. 

“Better, 1 thank you!” replied Mary, 
in a low whisper. 

Then she fixed her eyes upon her 
mother’s face with a look of inquiry. 

“What is it, love?” 

“Hasn't father waked up yet?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Won't he wake up soon?” 

“He’s sleeping very soundly. 
wouldn't like to disturb him.” 

“Oh, no; don’t disturb him. I 
thought, maybe, he was awake.” 

And the child’s lids drooped lan- 
guidly, until the long lashes lay close 
against her cheeks. 

There was silence for a little while, 
and then Mrs. Morgan said in a half- 
whisper to Mrs. Slade: 

“Oh, we've had such a dreadful 
time with poor Joe. He got in that 
terrible way again last night. I had to 
go for Doctor Green and leave him all 
alone. When I came back, he was in 
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bed with Mary; and she, dear child! 
had her arms around his neck, and 
was trying to comfort him; and would 
you believe it, he went off to sleep, 
and slept in that way for a long time. 
The doctor came, and when he saw 
how it was, left some medicine for 
him, and went away. I was in such 
hopes that he would sleep it all off. 
But about twelve o'clock he started 
up, and sprung out of bed with an aw- 
ful scream. Poor Mary! she, too, had 
fallen asleep. ‘The cry wakened her, 
and frightened her dreadfully. She’s 
been getting worse ever since, Mrs. 
Slade. 

“Just as he was rushing out of the 
room, | caught him by the arm, and 
it took all my strength to hold him. 

“*Father! father!’ Mary called after 
him, as soon as she was awake enough 
to understand what was the matter— 
‘Don’t go out, father; there’s nothing 
here.’ 

“He looked back toward the bed, in 
a frightful way. 

“*See, father!’ and the dear child 
turned down the quilt and sheet, in or- 
der to convince him that nothing was 
in the bed. ‘I’m here,’ she added. ‘I’m 
not afraid. Come, father. If there's 
nothing here to hurt me, there’s noth- 
ing to hurt you.’ 

“There was something so assuring 
in this, that Joe took a step or two to- 
ward the bed, looking sharply into it 
as he did so. From the bed his eyes 
wandered up to the ceiling, and the old 
look of terror came into his face. 

“*There itis now! Jump out of bed, 
quick! Jump out, Mary!’ he cried. 
‘See! it’s right over your head.’ 

“Mary showed no sign of fear as she 
lifted her eyes to the ceiling, and gazed 
steadily for a few minutes in that di- 
rection. 

“*There’s nothing there, 
said she, in a confident voice. 

“*Tt’s gone now.’ Joe spoke in a tone 
of relief. ‘Your angel-look drove it 
away Aha! There it is now, creep- 
ing along the floor!’ he suddenly ex- 
claimed, fearfully; starting away from 
where he stood, 
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‘Tiere, father! Here!’ Mary called 
to him, and he sprung into bed again; 
while she gathered her arms about him 
tightly, saying in a low, soothing 
voice, ‘Nothing can harm you here, 
father.’ 

“Without a moment’s delay, | gave 
him the morphine left by Doctor 
Green. He took it eagerly, and then 
crouched down in the bed, while Mary 
continued to assure him of perfect 
safety. So long as he was clearly con- 
scious as to where he was, he remained 
pertectly still. But as soon as partial 
slumber came, he would scream out, 
and spring from the bed in terror and 
then it would take us several minutes 
to quiet him again. Six times during 
the night did.this occur; and as often, 
Mary coaxed him back. The mor- 
phine | continued to give as the doc- 
tor had directed. By morning, the 
opiates had done their work, and he 
was sleeping soundly. When the doc- 
tor came, we removed him to his own 
bed. He is still asieen: and | begin to 
feel uneasy, lest he should never awake 


again. I have heard of this happen- 
ing.” 
“See if father isn’t awake,” said 


Mary, raising her head from the pil- 
low. She had not heard what passed 
between her mother and Mrs. Slade, 
for the conversation was carried on in 
low voices. 

Mrs. Morgan stepped to the door, 
and looked into the room where her 
husband lay. 

“He is still asleep, dear,” she re- 
marked, coming back to the bed. 

“Oh! I wish he was awake. I want 
to see him so much. Won't you call 
him, mother?” 

“T have called him a good many 
times. But you know the doctor gave 
him opium. He can’t wake up yet.” 

“He’s been sleeping a very long 
time; don’t you think so, mother?” 

“Yes, dear, it does seem a_ long 
time. But it is best for him. He'll be 
better when he wakes.” 

Mary closed her eves, wearily. How 
deathly white was her face—how 
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sunken her eyes—how sharply con- 
tracted her features! 

“I've given her up, Mrs. Slade,” 
said Mrs. Morgan, in a low, rough, 
choking whisper, as she leaned nearer 
to her friend. “I’ve given her up! 
The worst is over; but, oh! it seemed 
as though my heart would break in 
the struggle. Dear child! In all the 
darkness of my way, she has helped 
and comlorted me. Without her, it 
would have been the blackness of 
darkness.” 

“Father; father!” The voice of 
Mary broke out with a startling quick- 
ness. 

Mrs. Morgan turned to the bed, and 
laying her hand on Mary’s arm said: 

“He's still sound asleep, dear.” 

“No, he isn’t, mother. I heard him 
move. Won't you go in and see if he 
is awake?” 

In order to satisfy the child, her 
mother leit the room. To her sur- 
prise, she met the eyes of her husband 
as she entered the chamber where he 
lay. He looked at her calmly. 

“What does Mary want with me?” 
he asked. 

“She wishes to see you. She’s called 
you sO many, many times. Shall | 
bring her in here?” 

“No, I'll get up and dress myself.” 

“I wouldn’t do that. You’ve been 
sick.” 

“Oh, no. I don’t feel sick.” 

“Father! father!’ The clear, earnest 
voice of Mary was heard calling. 

“I’m coming, dear,” answered Mor- 
gan. 

“Come quick, father, won't you?” 

“Yes, love.” And Morgan got up 
and dressed himself—but with un- 
steady hands, and every sign of ner- 
vous prostration. In a little while, 
with the assistance of his wife, he was 
ready, and supported by her, came tot- 
tering into the room where Mary was 
lying. 


“Oh, father!’—What a light broke 


over her countenance.—‘lI’ve been 
waiting for you so long. I thought 
you were never going to wake up. 


Kiss me, father.” 
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“What can 1 do for you, Mary?” 
asked Morgan, tenderly, as he laid his 
face down upon the pillow beside her. 

“Nothing, father. I don’t wish for 
anything. | only wanted to see you.” 

“I’m here, now, love.” 

“Dear father!” How earnestly, yet 
tenderly she spoke, laying her small 
hand upon his face. ‘You've always 
been good to me, father.” 

“Oh, no. I’ve never been good to 
anybody,” sobbed the weak, broken- 
spirited man, as he raised himself from 
the pillow. 

How deeply touched was Mrs. 
Slade, as she sat, the silent witness of 
this scene! 

“You havn’t been good to yourself, 
father—but you've always been good 
to us, 

“Don’t, Mary! don’t say anything 
about that,” interrupted Morgan. “Say 
that I’ve been very bad—very wicked. 
Oh, Mary, dear! I only wish that | 
was as good as you are; I'd like to die, 
then, and go right away from this evil 
world. I wish there was no liquor to 
drink—no taverns—no bar-rooms. Oh, 
dear! Oh dear! I wish I was dead.” 

And the weak, trembling, half-pal- 
sied man laid his face again upon the 
pillow beside his child, and sobbed 
aloud. 

What an oppressive silence reigned 
for a time through the room! 

“Father.” The stillness was broken 
by Mary. Her voice was clear and 
even. “Father, I want to tell you 
something.” 

“What is it, Mary?” 

“There'll be nobody to go for you, 
father.” The child’s lips now quiv- 
ered, and tears filled into her eyes. 

“Don't talk about that, Mary. I’m 
not going out in the evening any more 
until well. Don’t you re- 
member I promised?” 

“But, father’—She hesitated. 

“What, dear?” 

“I’m going away to leave you and 
mother.” 

“Oh, no 
that.”—The 
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broken.—"Don't say that! We can’t 
let you go, dear.” 

“God has called me.” The child’s 
voice had a solemn tone, and her eyes 
turned reverently upward. 

“I wish he would call me! Oh, I 
wish he would call me!’ groaned Mor- 
gan, hiding his face in his hands, 
“What shall | do when vou are gone? 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

“Father!” Mary spoke calmly again, 
“You are not ready to go yet. God 
will let you live here longer, that you 
may get ready.” 

“How can I get ready without you 
to help me, Mary? My angel child!” 

“Haven't | tried to help you, father, 
oh, so many times?” said Mary. 

“Yes—yes—you've always tried.” 

“But it wasn’t any use. You would 
go out—you would go to the tavern. 
It seemed almost as if you couldn't 
help it.” 

Morgan groaned in spirit. 

“Maybe I can help you better, 
father, after I die. I love you so much, 
that I am sure God will let me come 
to you, and stay with you always, and 
be your angel. Don’t you think he 
will, mother?” 

But Mrs. Morgan’s heart was too 
full. She did not even try to answer, 
but sat, with streaming eyes, gazing 
upon her child’s face. 

“Father, I dreamed something 
about you, while I slept to-day.” Mary 
again turned to her father. 

“What was it, dear?” 

“T thought it was night, and that | 
was still sick. You promised not to 
go out again until I was well. But 
you did go out; and I thought you 
went over to Mr. Slade’s tavern. When 
I knew this, I felt as strong as when I 
was well, and I got up and dressed 
myself, and started out after you. But 
I hadn’t gone far, before I met Mr. 
Slade’s great bull-dog, Nero, and he 
growled at me so dreadfully that I was 
frightened and ran back home. Then 
I started again, and went away round 
by Mr. Mason’s. But there was Nero 
in the road, and this time he caught 
my dress in his mouth and tore a great 
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piece out of my skirt. I ran back 
again, and he chased me all the way 
home. Just as I got to the door, | 
looked around, and there was Mr. 
Slade, setting Nero on me. As soon 
as | saw Mr. Slade, though he looked 
at me very wicked, I lost all fear, and 
turning around, | walked past Nero, 
who showed his teeth, and growled 
as fiercely as ever, but didn’t touch me. 
Then Mr. Slade tried to stop me, But 
[ didn’t mind him, and kept right on, 
until | came to the tavern, and there 
you stood in the door. And you were 
dressed so nice. You had on a new 
hat and a new coat; and your boots 
were new, and polished just like Judge 
Hammond's. I said: ‘QO, father! is 
this you?’ And then you took me up 
in your arms and kissed me, and said: 
‘Yes, Mary, | am your real father. Not 
old Joe Morgan—but Mr. Morgan 
now. It seemed all so strange, that 
I looked into the bar-room to see who 
was there. But it wasn’t a bar-room 
any longer; but a store full of goods. 
The sign of the Sickle and Sheaf was 
taken down: and over the door I now 
read your name, father. Oh, I was so 
glad, that | awoke—and then I cried 
all to myself, for it was only a dream.” 

The last words were said _ very 
mournfully, and with a drooping of 
Mary’s lids, until the tear-gemmed 
lashes lay upon her cheeks. 
Another period of deep silence follow 
ed—for the oppressed listeners gave 
no utterance to what was in their 
hearts. Feeling was too strong for 
speech. Nearly five minutes glided 
away, and then Mary whispered the 
name of her father, but without open 
ing her eyes. 

Morgan answered, and bent down 
his ear. 

“You will only have mother left,” 
she said—‘‘only mother. And she 
cries so much when you are away.” 

“T won't leave her, Mary, only when 
I go to work,” said Morgan, whisper- 
ing back to the child. “And I'll never 
go out at night any more.” 

“Yes; you promised me that.” 

“And promise more.” 
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“What, father?’ 
“Never to go into a tavern again.” 
“Never!” 

“No, never. And I'll promise still 
more,” 

“lather?” 

“Never to drink a drop of liquor as 
long as | live.” 

“Oh, father! dear, dear father!’ And 
with a cry of joy Marv started up and 
flung herself upon his breast. Morgan 
drew his arms tightly around her, and 
sat tor a long time, with his lips 
pressed to her cheek—while she lay 
against his bosom as still as death. As 
death? Yes; for, when the father un 
clasped his arms, the spirit of the child 
was with the angels of the resurrec- 
tion! 


It was my fourth evening in the 
bar-room of the “Sickle and Sheaf.” 
he company was not large, nor in 
very gay spirits. All had heard of lit- 
tle Mary’s illness; which followed so 
quickly on the blow from the tumbler 
that none hesitated about connecting 
the one with the other. So regular had 
been the child’s visits, and so gently 
exerted, yet powerful, her influence 
over her father, that most of the fre- 
quenters at the “Sickle and Sheaf” 
had felt for her a more than common 
terest; which the cruel treatment she 
lad received, and the subsequent ill- 
ness, materially heightened. 

“Joe Morgan hasn't turned up this 
evening,’ remarked some one. 

“And isn't likely to for a while,” 
was answered. 

“Why not?” inquired the first 
speaker. 

“They say the man with the poker is 
after him.” 

“Oh, dear! that’s dreadful. It’s the 
second or third chase, isn’t it?” 

“He'll be likely to catch him this 
time.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Poor devil! It won’t be much mat- 
ter. His family will be a great deal 
better without him.” 
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“It will be a blessing to tic. if he 
dies,” 

“Miserable, drunken wretch!” mut- 
tered Harvey Green, who was present. 
“He's only in the way of everybody. 
The sooner off, the better.”’ 

The landlord said nothing. He 
stood leaning across the bar, looking 
more sober than usual. 

“That was rather an unlucky affair 
of yours, Simon, They say the child 
is going to die.” 

“Who says so?” Slade started, 
scowled, and threw a quick glance 
upon the speaker. 

“Doctor Green.” 

“Nonsense! Doctor Green never 

said any such thing.”’ 

“Yes, he did, though.” 

“Who heard him?” 

“T did.” 

“You did?” 

“Tie wasn't in earnest?” A slight 
paleness overspread the countenance 
of the landlord. 

“He was, though. They had an 
awful time there last night.” 

“Where?” 

“At Joe Morgan’s. Joe has the 
mania, and Mrs. Morgan was alone 
with him and her sick girl all night.” 

“Te deserves to have it; that’s all 
I've got to say.”’ Slade tried to speak 
with a kind of rough indifference. 

“That’s pretty hard talk,” said one 
of the company. 

“I don’t care if it is. It’s the truth. 
What else could he expect?” 

“A man like Joe is to be pitied,” re- 
marked the other. 

“I pity his family,” said Slade. 

“Especially littke Mary.”’ The words 
were uttered tauntingly, and produced 
murmurs of satisfaction throughout 
the room. 

Slade started back from where he 
stood, in an impatient manner, saying 
something that I did not hear. 

“Look here, Simon, I heard some 
strong suggestions over at Lawyer 
Phillip’s office to-day.”’ 

Slade turned his eyes upon the 
speaker. 
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“If that child should die, you'll 
probably have to stand trial for man- 
slaughter.” 

“No—girl-slaughter,”’ said Harvey 
Green, with a cold, inhuman chuckle. 

‘But I’m in earnest,” said the 
other. “Mr. Phillips said that a case 
could be made out of it.”’ 

“It was only an accident, and all the 
lawyers in Christendom can’t make 
anything more of it,” remarked Green, 
taking the side of the landlord, and 
speaking with more gravity than be- 
fore. 

“Hardly an accident,” was replied. 

“He didn’t throw at the girl.” 

“No matter. He threw a heavy 
tumbler at her father’s head. The in- 
tention was to do an injury; and the 
law will not stop to make any nice dis- 
criminations in regard to the individ- 
ual upon whom the injury was 
wrought. Moreover, who is prepared 
to say that he didn’t aim at the girl?” 

“Any man who intimates such a 
thing is a cursed liar!” exclaimed the 
landlord, half maddened by the sug- 
gestion. 

“I won't throw a tumbler at your 
head,” coolly remarked the individual 
whose plain speaking had so irritated 
Simon Slade. “Throwing tumblers | 
never thought a very creditable kind vf 
argument—though with some men, 
when cornered, it is a favorite mode oi 
settling a question. Now, as for our 
friend the landlord, I am sorry to say 
that his new business doesn’t seem to 
have improved either his manners cr 
his temper a great deal. As a miller, 
he was one of the best tempered men 
in the world, and wouldn't have 
harmed a kitten. But, now, he can 
swear, and bluster, and throw glasses 
at people’s heads, and all that sort of 
thing, with the best of brawling row- 
dies. I’m afraid he’s taking lessons 
in a bad school—I am.” 

“T don’t think you have any right to 
insult a man in his own house,” an- 
swered Slade, in a voice dropped to a 
lower key than the one in which he 
had before spoken. 

“T had no intention to insult you,” 
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said the other. “| was only speaking 
suppositiously, and in view of your 
position on a trial for manslaughter, 
when I suggested that no one could 
prove, or say that you didn’t mean to 
strike little Mary, when you threw the 
tumbler.” 

“Well, 1 didn’t mean to strike her; 
and I don’t believe there is a man in 
this bar-room who thinks that 1 did— 
not one.” 

“I'm sure I do not,” said the indi- 
vidual with whom he was in contro- 
versy. “Nor |’? — “Nor I” — went 
round the room. 

“But, as | wished to set forth,” was 
continued, “the case will not be so 
plain a one when it finds its way into 
court, and twelve men, to each of 
whom you may be a stranger, come to 
sit in judgment upon the act. The 
sliehtest twist in the evidence, the pre 
possessions ofa witness. or the bad tact 
#f the prosecution, may cause things 
to look so dark on your side as to 
leave you but little chance. lor my 
part, if the child should die, 1 think 
your chances for a term in the state's 
prison are as eight to ten; and | should 
call that pretty close cutting.” 

i looked attentively at the man who 
satd this, all the while he was speak- 
ing, but could not clearly make out 
whether he was altogether in earnest, 
or merely trying to worry the mind of 
Slade. That he was successful in ac- 
complishing the latter was very plain; 
for the landlord’s countenance steadily 
lest color, and became overcast with 
alarm. With that evil delight which 
some men take in giving pain, others, 
seeing Slade’s anxious looks, joined 
in the persecution, and soon made the 
lendlord’s case look black enough; 
and the landlord himself almost as 
frightened as a criminal just under ar- 
rest. 

“It’s bad business, and no mistake,” 
saul one. 

“Yes, bad enough. I wouldn’t be in 
his shoes for his coat,” remarked an- 
other. 

“For his coat? No, not for his whole 
wardrobe,” said a third. 
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“Nor for the Sickle and Sheaf 
thrown into the bargain,” added a 
fourth. 

“It will be a clear case of man- 
slaughter, and no mistake. What is 
the penalty?” 

“From two to ten years in the pen- 
itentiary,’ was readily answered. 

“They'll give him five, 1 reckon.” 

“No—not more than two. It will be 
hard to prove malicious intention.” 

“| don’t know that. I’ve heard him 
curse the girl and threaten her many 
atime. Haven't you?” 

“Yes’—“Yes”—"I have, often,” 
ran around the bar-room. 

“You'd better hang me at once,” 
said Slade, affecting to laugh. 

At this moment, the door behind 
Slade opened, and I saw his wife's 
anxious face thrust in for a moment. 
She said something to her husband, 
who uttered a low ejaculation of sur- 
prise, and went out quickly. 

“What's the matter now?” asked 
one of another. 

“I shouldn't wonder if littlhe Mary 
Morgan was dead,” was suggested. 

“| heard her say dead,” remarked 
one who was standing near the bar. 

“What's the matter, Frank?’  in- 
quired several voices, as the landlord's 
son came in through the door out of 
which his father had passed. 

“Mary Morgan is dead,” answered 
the boy. 

“Poor child! Poor child!” sighed 
one, in regret at the not unlooked-for 
intelligence. “Her trouble is over.” 

And there was not one present but 
Harvey Green, who did not utter some 
word of pity or sympathy. He shrug- 
ged his shoulders, and looked as much 
f contempt and indifference as he 
thought it prudent to express. 

“See here, boys,” spoke out one of 
the company, “can’t we do something 
for poor Mrs. Morgan? Can’t we 
make up a purse for her?” 

“That's it,” was quickly responded; 
“I’m good for three dollars, and here 
they are,” drawing out the money and 
laving it upon the counter. 

“And here are five to go with them,” 
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said I, quickly stepping forward and 

placing a five-dollar bill alongside of 

the first contribution. 

“Here are five more,” added a third 
individual. And so it went on, until 
thirty dollars were paid down for the 
benefit of Mrs. Morgan. 

“Into whose hands shall this be 
placed?’ was next asked. 

“Let me suggest Mrs. Slade,” said 
I. “To my certain knowledge she has 
been with Mrs. Morgan to-night. | 
know that she feels in her a true wo- 
man’s interest.” 

“Just the person, was answered. 
“Frank, tell your mother we would 
like to see her. Ask her to step into 
the sitting-room.” 

In a few moments the boy came 
back and said that his mother would 
see us in the next room, into which 
we ali passed. Mrs. Slade stood near 
the table, on which burned a lamp. 
I noticed that her eyes were red, and 
that there was on her countenance a 
troubled and sorrowful expression. 

“We have just heard,” said one of 
the company, that little Mary Morgan 
is dead.” 

“Yes—it is too true,” answered 
Mrs. Slade mournfully. “I have just 
left there. Poor child! she has passed 
from an evil world.” 

“Evil it has indeed been to her,” 
was remarked. 

“You may well say that. And yet, 
amid all the evil she has been an angel 
of mercy. Her last thought in dy- 
ing was of her miserable father. For 
him, at any time, she would have laid 
down her life willingly.” 

tother must be nearly bro- 
ken-hearted. Mary is the last of her 
children.” 

“And yet the child’s death may 
prove a blessing to her.” 

“How so?” 

“Her father promised Mary, just at 
the last moment—solemnly promised 
her—that, henceforth, he would never 
taste liquor. That was all her trou- 
ble. Phat was the thorn in her dy- 
ing pillow. jut he plucked it out, 
and she went to sleep lving against 
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his heart. Oh, gentlemen! it was the 
most touching sight | ever saw.” 
All present seemed deeply moved, 


“They are very poor and wretch- 
ed,”’ was said, 
“Poor and miserable enough, 


answered Mrs. Slade. 

“We have just been taking up a col- 
lection for Mrs. Morgan. Here is 
the money, Mrs. Slade—thirty dollars 
—we place it in your hands for her 
benefit. Do with it for her as you 
may see best.” 

“Oh, gentlemen!” What a quick 
gleam went over the face of Mrs 
Slade. “I thank you from my heart, 
in the name of that unhappy one, for 
this act of true benevolence. To you 
the sacrifice has been small; to her the 
benefit will be great indeed. <A new 
life will, 1 trust, be commenced by her 
husband, and this timely aid will be 
something to rest upon until he can 
get into better employment than he 
now has. Oh, gentlemen! let me 
urge on you, one and all, to make 
common cause in favor of Joe Mor- 
gan. His purposes are good now; 
he means to keep his promise to his 
dying child—means to reform his life. 
Let the good impulses that led to this 
act of relief further prompt you to 
watch over him, and, if you see him 
about going astrav. tolead him kindly 
back into the right path. Never, oh! 
never encourage him to drink; but 
rather take the glass from his hand, if 
his own appetite lead him aside, and 
by all the persuasive influence you 
possess, induce him to go out from the 
place of temptation. 

“Pardon my boldness in saying so 
much,” added Mrs. Slade, recollecting 
herself, and coloring deeply as she did 
so. “My feelings have led me away.” 

And she took the money from the 
table where it had been placed, and re- 
tired toward the door. 
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“You have spoken well, madam,” 
was answered. “And we thank you 
for reminding us of our duty.” 

“One word more—and torgive the 
earnest heart from which it comes’’- 
said Mrs. Slade, in a voice that trem- 
bled on the words she uttered. “‘l 
cannot help speaking, gentlemen! 
Think if some of you be not entering 
the road wherein Joe Morgan has so 
long been walking. Save him, in 
heaven’s name!—but see that ye do 
not yourselves become castaways!” 

As she said this she glided through 
the door and closed it after her. 

“I don’t know what her husband 
would say to that,” was remarked 
after a few moments of surprised si 
lence. 

“TI don’t care what he would say; 
but I'll tell you what I will say,” spoke 
out a man whom I had several times 
noticed as rather a free tippler. “The 
old lady has given us capital advice, 
and | mean to take it, for one. I’m 
going to try to save Joe Morgan, and 

-myself, too. I’ve already entered 
the road she referred to; but I’m go 
ing to turn back. So good-night to 
you all, and if Simon Slade gets no 
more of my sixpences he may thank 
his wife for it—God bless her!” 

And the man drew his hat with a 
jerk over his forehead and left imme 
diately. 

This seemed the signal for disper 
sion and all retired—not by way ot! 
the bar-room, but out into the hall and 
through the door leading upon _ the 
porch that ran along in front of the 
house. Soon after the bar was closed, 
and a dead silence reiened throughout 
the house. I saw no more of Slade 
that night. Early in the morning | 
left Cedarville; the landlord looked 
very sober when he bade me good-b 
through the stage door and wished me 
a pleasant journey. 
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) SELF-CULTURE DEPARTMENT 


EDITED BY THE 
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Morro: It is never too late—nor too early—to begin. 


Provers: We do not cook rice by talking about it.— Chinese. 

Quotation: ‘‘The great law of culture is: Let each become all that he was created 
capable of being; expand if possible to his full growth; resist all impediments; cast off all 
foreign, especially all noxious adhesions, and show himself at length in his own shape and 
stature, be these what they may.""— 7’omas Carly, 


SPIRITUAL CULTURE. 
Through Reading 


We cannot deny that our reading 
helps make our spiritual tissue, as 
other food does the body tissues, nor 
that however well disciplined our 
minds are, tliey are still susceptible to 
the silent influence of books, papers 
and magazines. 

For these reasons I would say: 
Choose your books as you would peo- 
ple with whom vou are to be asso- 
ciated, largely for the influence that 
you want them to have upon your 
thoughts, your actions, your character, 
your every-day life. By this I do not 
mean that you shall never read any- 
thing but the strictly (so-called) “re- 
ligious” books; in fact there are but 
very few of them that I can recom 
mend, so far as I have had any bene- 
fit from them personally—as I have 
found too many of them morbid, ego- 
tistic, or narrow in their outlook; but 
a really good book, not “goody” nor 
vet “goodish,” but one that is strong 
in its common sense, as well as in its 
religion, is a desirable companion for 
every day. 

And so of magazines and papers. 
Do not choose those which have noth- 
ing but somber thoughts, somber pre- 
dictions, clothed in somber’ words, 
and which carry the effect of mildew 
with every sentence; but look out for 


those that stand strongly for the right, 
backed by common sense, and having 
a healthy tone, an elevating atmos- 
phere. 

The element of goodness is not all 
monopolized by the essentially relig- 
ious publications, for many a book, 
magazine or paper, which has some 
other announced field will give a 
wholesome diet, and yet fill its own 
province, too. 

Among the best of the church pa- 
pers with which I am acquainted are 
not only some but many whose adver- 
tising pages carry articles that I would 
not have in my back yard. It is well 
to look after the class of advertising 
which is admitted to the home, and to 
its influence upon the minds and 
hearts of your households. 

Then, too, there is an element of 
help and strength which I cannot find 
anywhere outside the Bible itself, for 
modern literature is but the echo of 
someone else’s thought; and I find it 
profitable to read the Bible for per- 
sonal uplift. 1 sometimes read other 
men’s opinions for corroboration of 
the Scriptural truths, but am too often 
disappointed. 

Some of our poets have a strong 
spiritual influence, which is always 
helpfil; and so of many of our essay- 
ists, to say nothing of some popular 
novelists, 


But I should beware the ordinary 
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daily paper, with its long list of 
crimes, atrocities, accidents, and other 
depressing influences, and of books 
which go too deeply into religious (?) 
philosophy, for spiritual comfort or 
help. 

Avoid anything which you think 
niay cast a cloud over your, perhaps, 
already dull sky, and look for what 
you know to be helpful, inspirational, 
resting upon the “Let not your heart 
be troubled. Ye believe in God; be- 
lieve also in Me.” 


SOCIAL CULTURE. IV. 
Loud Talking. 


It is but seldom necessary to raise 
the voice to attract attention if you 
have anything worth saying—and if 
not, it is better to keep still. Too many 
mothers (I use this word generic- 
ally—it may include teachers and 
fathers, also) are loud-voiced, not by 
nature—for children are but seldom so 
afflicted—but from a steady habit, a 
determination to be heard, and to be 
heard now, no matter at what expense 
of manners or nerves to the listeners. 

If there are outside noises, or if 
there are others talking, wait. Your 
thought will probably keep; and if it 
will not it is certainly below par, and 
you have no business to inflict it upon 
anyone. You should never inflict a 
loud voice on anyone, even your 
worst enemy; there are always more 
Christian ways of subjugating him 
than by that method, which is not a 
Christian one, but one born of barbar- 
ism. Even the minister or other ora- 
tor (and there is no occult sarcasm in 
that word “other!”) gains attention 
more by what he says than by the vol- 
ume of voice employed. 

sut it is in the home, where the low, 
sweet tone is of most value, most 
soothing in its effects and charming in 
its influence. Not a child (nor adult) 
should be allowed to speak, if he 
raised his voice above the needs of the 
occasion; and he should not make oc- 
casion by interrupting others 
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However, we do not generally find 
loud-voiced children, where the par- 
ents are cultured in manner, firm in 
discipline, and well controlled. 


BODY CULTURE. 


Our 


V1. 


Fourth Necessity: Food. 


This title covers a large and import 
ant factor in our lives, for blood, bone 
and tissues are built up, or destroyed, 
by what we eat and drink; and not 
merely “what,” either, but how and 
when we do both enter into the ques- 
tion also. 

And right here is a good place to 
study individuality, for truly “What is 
one man’s meat, is another’s poison;” 
and while in rare instances one may 
sin against the laws of nature in this 
respect, with apparent impunity, oth- 
ers may not even infringe upon them. 

Personal responsibility is another 
thought that should receive some at- 
tention in this line, because of heredi- 
ty, and the fact that the “sins of the 
fathers (and mothers) are visited upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generations,” and children are born 
drunkards, dyspeptics, victims of 
chronic headache or of nervousness, 
because some ancestor has been cruel 
ly (1 almost wrote criminally) care- 
less or thoughtless of diet or of some 
thing else. 

Then, too, it is true that more or less 
of our mental and moral fiber is made 
or injured by food and drink; and 
nothing but persistent study and eare 
will bring the best results to ourselves 
and others. It will pay us to study ou 
diet. 


How shall we eat? 


1. Slowly, for one thing, and for at 
least two reasons, hygiene and _ pleas- 
ure. Easy digestion depends largely 
upon thorough mastication, and this 
is a work of time. It is a waste of vi- 
tal force to compel the stomach and 
its juices to do the work of the jaws 
and teeth—and these latter were no’ 
given us for mere show, but are fitted 
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for special work. ‘Then, too, bread, 
meat, anything, tastes better when 
eaten or drank slowly, than if “bolted” 
or “‘gulped.” If in doubt as to the 
truth of this statement, try chewing a 
few mouthfuls a stated number of 
times (from a dozen to two dozen, ac- 
cording to what it is) and compare the 
last taste with the first. So in drink- 
ing, even water. Pour a cuptul or a 
tumblerful down your throat as rap 
idly as you can swallow; then sip the 
same amount, with short intervals be- 
tween, and you'll be convinced of the 
added pleasure of eating and drinking 
hygienically. 

Why, yes; you can spend time, to do 
this, too—for you are not absolutely 
obliged to eat from A to Z on the bill 
of fare; and much less than your ordi- 
nary amount will do your work, if 
taken in this way. So economy is an- 
other good reason for slow eating! 

2. In pleasant company. This is an 
aid to digestion, and our meals should 
always be made as cheerful as possible. 
Unpleasant conversations and gloomy 
forebodings should be tabooed at 
meal time, even if admitted at other 
hours. 

3. With one eye on our manners. 
Social culture and good breeding (or 
their opposites) will be manifested in 
very little things at table, and although 
this is hardly physical culture proper, 
it ‘“dove-tails” so closely as to be al- 
most inseparable. Not that very good 
men and women may not be found 
everywhere who eat their soup with a 
most disgusting “rattle,” make “bibs” 
of their napkins—thereby proclaiming 
their infancy—and actually “gnaw” 
their corn from a cob that is grabbed 
by both hands! But these and other 
things detract from their appearance 
and from the pleasure of their table 
companions, and should therefore be 

avoided. 

I do not suppose it is necessary to 
level my guns at your own person, 
when you come to the table — but | 
have seen people who sit at their 
meals with unkempt hair (sometimes 
in curl papers, which is atrocious!) un- 
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tidy dress, soiled collar, coat, apron, 
necktie, or other item of necessity or 
adornment; and I have seen, oh, such 
“grimy” hands and wrists, such awful 
finger nails stretched out toward the 
bread or butter plate! This is simply 
unpardonable in this day and age, and 
in this country! 


When shall we eat? 


Not when over-heated, over-tired 
or Over-anxious. I know to some this 
will seem like barring out ten ninths 
of your meals; but vou might better 
abstain from eating sometimes than do 
it under any of the above improper 
conditions and have the food packed 
away undigested, in your already over- 
worked Systen. 

If you have only “ten minutes for 
refreshments,” spend three to five in 
resting mind and body for the coming 
tax unon the stomach and other diges- 
tive apparatus. Yes, you can control 
your mind, too, and resolutely close 
the door to everything sorrowhil and 
disagreeable while you eat. This is one 
of my personal discoveries, and has 
brought me more practical pleasure 
than all my study of the differential 
calculus! 

Begin in the morning! Especially if 
you are teaching or studying. Don’t 
imagine for one instant that a cup of 
tea or coffee, with a cracker or bit of 
toast is breakfast, for it is not—al- 
though I traveled a good twenty-five 
miles on life’s journey before I found 
this out. Now, I believe that the best. 
heartiest, most varied meal should be 

eaten in the morning regardless of oc- 
cupation—but especially by brain 
workers, Nothing else so fits you to 
meet and combat difficulties—and if 
you have no “morning apnetite” you 
can create and cultivate one. (Per- 
sonal questions on this point—or any 
other—will be cheerfullv answered by 
the editor of this department.) 

Luncheon, at noon, should be light 
—except to manual laborers—and of 
something easily digested, and should 
always include something warm. Cold, 
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dry lunches invite mental and physical 
weaknesses, and other disarrange- 
ments. 

Dinner at night should be plentiful 
rather than “hearty,” but a_ hearty 
meal at night is preferable to one in 
the middle of the day. A period of 
out-of-door exercises, then one of rest 
and quiet, however brief, should pre- 
cede the evening meal, for teachers— 
and will be found helpful for others. 

Eat enough to last until morning, 
too. I know there’s a general cry 
against over-eating, and when this 
really occurs it is to be deplored. 

Eating and drinking between meals 
is not to be tolerated—and this in- 
cludes the munching of fruits, nuts, 
confections, etc. 


What shall we eat? 


1. Things that will repair the 
wastes of our bodies. Some things 
feed the brain, others furnish bony 
material, some make blood and others 
muscle, tissues and fat. All these we 
need to study for individual adapta- 
tion. Think “for yourselfi—John Al- 
den!” 

If you lack strength, select foods 
that give muscle; if your blood is im- 
poverished, enrich it by your gastro- 
nomic contributions; if your bones are 
brittle, teeth decaying, etc., feed them. 
Don’t let any part of your body suffer 
for lack of nourishment. Know what 
is needed, and then supply it, even if 
you have to wear a last year’s hat or 
do without gloves in order to feed 
your body properly. 

2. Eating should be a matter of 
pleasure as well as duty—so some lit- 
tle attention may well be given to the 
sense of taste, else it had been omitted 
in our creation, for God never gave us 
powers and instincts to lie dormant. 

If the taste is morbid, from habit, 
hereditary environment—cultivate and 
train it. We have no business to pre- 
fer sweetmeats and condiments to real 
food, although these may be partaken 
of moderately with advantage. Sim- 
ple food and drink, as a rule, is the 


right diet—‘‘appetizers” to be the ex- 
ception; and the exceptions should not 
preponderate to such an extent that 
no meal is complete without pickles, 
jelly, sugar, mustard, pepper, vinegar, 
etc. 

Salt is the one condiment which is 
concededly helpful, but even this may 
be taken to excess as I know person- 
ally; though even then it is less harm- 
ful in its results than most of the 
others. 

3. We should also eat for variety. A 
vegetable diet alone is not best for 
most peonle, although in individual 
cases it seems to work well. There 
is danger, however, of eating too 
much meat. 

Unripe or overripe fruit and vege- 
tables are to be avoided, and under- 
done cooked food of all kinds. 

4. Tea and coffee, if drank at all, 
should not be boiled much, nor al- 
lowed to stand long, but must be taken 
while fresh, though allowed to partiy 
cool in the cup before drinking. 

5. Milk is not always an ideal food, 
but where it does agree with the par- 
taker, it will furnish nutriment equal 
to the best beefsteak in about the pro- 
portion of a pint of one to a pound of 
the other. Taken hot (not boiled) it is 
a cure for nervousness, and a panacea 
for too much work. For me it needs 
a dash of salt to make it palatable; 
while just a suggestion of red pepper 
helps some weak digestive organs, 
and in other cases it becomes an astrin- 
gent which is useful in some forms of 
disease or weakness. Pepsin after it, 
or lime water with it, makes milk usa- 
ble in some cases where it cannot oth- 
erwise be taken. Bread and butter, 
with milk, forms an ideal food, sup- 
piving everything that is needed for 
brain, brawn, bones and blood. 

But oh, my! the subject of food and 
drinks is almost inexhaustible. I never 
know wien to stop after reaching this 
point; and am especially glad to know 
that cooking is being taught scientific- 
ally in many of our common schools, 
for it has always seemed to me of vast- 
ly more importance than mathemat- 
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ics, logic, pedagogy, psychology or The all of that domain inside 
history. Where heart and lungs now lie: 
sut first of all I should denose 
That diabolic curve, 
And author of my thousand woes— 
The pneumogastric nerve. 


Perhaps others will enjoy the fol- 
lowing poem, by Eugene Field, as | 
have: 


THE tASTRIC NERVE 
ATTEMPTING TOO MUCH. 


Upon an average, twice a week, 
When anguish clouds my brow, 
My good physician friend I seek 
To know “what ails me now.” 
He taps me on the back and chest, 
And scans my tongue for bile, 
And lays an ear against my breast, 
And listens there awhile. 
Then he is ready to admit 
lhat all he can observe 
Is something wrong inside, to wit— 
My pneumogastric nerve. 


To me this seems one of our chief 
faults, in church work as elsewhere. 
Men who work all day, or who are at 
their business, cannot be engaged in 
church work every evening in the 
week and do justice to their bodies, 
their mental development, their spirit- 
ual advancement, nor their families— 
if they are so fortunate as to have 
them. 

Women who have the cares of home 
or of business, or both, cannot be suc 

cessful teachers in the Sunday-school, 
Dyspeptic hulks like mine members of the choir. the home and 
Go wrong, a fellow should begin foreign missionary societies. the W. C. 

To draw what's called the line; T. U., and the other dozen and one 
It seems, however, that this same, things that draw on their time, atten- 

Which in my hulk abounds, tion and strength. 

Is not, despite its awful name, There is but one way inchurch work 

So fatal as it sounds; as in the other affairs of life—to select 
Yet of all torments known to me, the department in which our greatest 

I'll say without reserve, interest centers—devote our main ef- 
There is no torment like to thee, fort to that, and be content to see some 

Thou pneumogastric nerve! one else “run” the other departments. 
We should use our judgment; and we 
know that we cannot excel in all lines; 
and that some one else can do well 
what we do poorly, if we will but give 
them the opportunity. 

One suggestion might be made — 
that all should not select the same line 
of work, and so one field be too highly 
cultivated while the others suffer. Ail 
can be made to dovetail: and a good 
way in making,our choice is to look 
out for the little neglected spots that 
have been overlooked by others; that 
perhaps do not bring honor or some 
other emolument in their train. 

“All things” should be made to 
“work together’ for the general and 
greatest good; and the way to do this 
is to keep each member at his best, his 
very best, in his special line. 


Now when these Latin names Within 


This subtle, envious nerve appears 
To bea patient foe 

[It waited nearly forty vears 
It’s chance to lay me low; 

Then like some blithering blast of hell, 
It struck this guileless bard, 

And in that evil hour I fell 
Prodigious far and hard. 

Alas! what things | dearly love-— 
Pies, puddings, and preserves— 

Are sure to rouse the venvreance of 
All pneumogastric nerves. 


© that I could remodel man! 
I’d end these cruel pains, 

By hitting on a different plan 
From that which now obtains; 

The stomach, greatly amplified, 
Anon should occupy 
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DEMOCRACY, 


“UNITY iin 


DIVERSITY.” 


I will make the continent indissoluble ; 


I will make the most splendid race 
The sun ever shone upon ; 

By the love of Comrades, 

By the live-long love of Comrades."’ 


“We should live by each other's 
happiness, not by each other’s miser- 
ies or death.” ‘The happiness of the 
individual depends upon the individ- 
uals about him. If every member of the 
family insists upon having his or her 
way continually, the result will be in- 
cessant quarreling.” 

The old taunt to the effect that 
women do not sympathize with each 
other no longer prevails. Women have 
set out to know and understand each 
other. To find out what other women 
mean, think, feel and desire, and in so 
doing each individual woman is her- 
self thinking, feeling, growing and ex- 
panding, and as she emerges from the 
narrowness and darkness of the past, 
she wakes up to a realizing sense oi 
her own responsibility, to her own in- 
dividuality, and to all social affairs 
and interests. It is a good thing for a 
woman, as well as a man, to wake 
up to the fact that there are other 
people in the world beside his or 


her own self-absorbed and_ selfish 
self, and though the shock from the 
suddenness of the awakening may 
leave them dizzy, staggering and 
groping for some time thereafter, it is 
good medicine, in just the same way 
that good healthy bodily exercise is 
good for a torpid liver. For when that 
organ is lazy, and through over-feed- 
ine lack of exercise or what not, is 
but half awake to the importance Of 
the fact that only by a perfect and sys- 
tematic discharge of its duties can the 
other organs of the same body hope 
to be healthy and comfortable. So, 
when the human being, through self- 
absorption, egotism, selfishness or any 
otuer cause forgets that the universe 
was not created and run for his or her 
special amusement or comfort, others 
denendent upon them to a greater or 
lesser degree must suffer. 

Women’s clubs are made up of 
women of all shades of thought and 
feeling upon all subjects, working to- 
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The Club Woman 


gether toward one great end—A 
“Unity in Diversity.” 

They are aware that a continual 
fight must be waged against hypoc- 
risv, a worship of mammon and snob- 
bishness. Generallv, the entire success 
of the woman’s movement is depend 
ent upon, and must rise or fall accord- 
ingly as its members adhere to the 
principles upon which it was founded 
and organized—those of true Democ- 
racy. The moment class distinctions 
begin to develon just that moment, 
like a ship that has slipped a cable, 
will the structure begin to quiver and 
vibrate in every beam. 

There must be no line drawn be- 
tween the high-born and the low-born, 
the rich and the poor, for the moment 
such a line is established all proper 
classification ceases. 

In woman’s world there must be 
but one aristocracy—the aristocracy 
which lifts its head high above all 
other aristocracies, and in so doing 
becomes a democracy, the aristocracy 
or democracy of merit, true worth, and 
of brains, than which no greater exists 
upon earth, and unto which all may 
aspire, the high, the low, the rich, the 
poor, the black and the white. Money 
or social position should be no reason 
why any woman should be admitted 
into circles, to gain admittance into 
which thousands of other women, en- 
dowed only with the power of ability 
or intellect, had spent long weary years 
of toil, struggle, self-denial and suffer- 
ing. 

Ability—that ability, the conscious 
nower of which makes human beings 
kind, generous, helpful and tolerant of 
each other, their aims, ambitions, as- 
nirations and views, should be the one 
and only key by which the door to the 
charmed circle could be unlocked. 

Nothing that is attained without in- 
dividual effort or is purchasable by 
money is fully or even lightly appre- 
ciated. An incident illustrative of this 
fact occurred recently in one of the 
leading organizations of New York 
City. 

A lady, prominent socially, but of 
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little or no real ability in the line re- 
quired, asked another lady and mem- 
ber of a certain literary organization 
to nropose her for membership. “*What 
have you written?” was naturally the 
first question asked by the lady so- 
licited. 

“Written! I have written nothing.” 

“Well, | am more than sorry, as I 
would much like to propose you, but 
there are certain requirements that 
must be filled before any one can be- 
come a member of our club.” 

The first lady afterwards succeeded 
in gaining admission to the club 
through another member, and laugh- 
ingly remarked to second lady who 
had refused to propose her: “Well, 
you see I did get in. A fig for your 
constitution and by-laws! They don’t 
mean anything if one has money or so- 
cial influence.” 

ne such case will lower the tone 
and take prestige from an organiza- 
tion which can never be regained. 
Make the standard of admission to any 
one of the many different clubs cov- 
ered by the parent bodies high, and 
impress upon each individual member 
the importance of carrying out and 
upholding that standard to the letter, 
and instances of money-gained admis- 
sions into them will be fewer and the 
woman’s club movement will have 
made the longest stride yet achieved 
toward their ultimate object—‘Unity 
in Diversity.” 

Necessity, according to the poets 
and philosophers, and of our own indi- 
vidual experience, is the motive power 
in the engine of progress and evolu- 
tion. Not alone that necessity which 
causes men and women to struggle, 
strive and labor to appease the gnaw- 
ings of an empty stomach, but that 
keener craving for intellectual or 
smiritual food. 

It certainly was not a craving for 
bodily nourishment that caused 
Mother Eve to investigate beyond the 
limit nroscribed by God. Certainly, 
there was no lack of those things 
which minister to and delight the sen- 
sual part of mankind. For, if we may 
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believe historians, both ancient, mod- 
ern, sacred and otherwise, we must 
know that never since the world be 
gan (perhaps on the principle that 
“old things are best,” as looked back 
upon in the light of sorrowful experi- 
ence) was there anything so perfect, 
so beautiful, so all-satisfying—to the 
body—as the spot wherein was placed 
the authors of the human race, and yet 
in Eve, beautiful, curious, ennuid (and 
shall we say sinful) Eve, there awoke 
a feeling of restless longing, an 
inexplicable and intangible yearning 
for a something more than the bodily 
comforts to be found in the Garden. 
And who shall say that it was not part 
of God’s divine plan, when that first 
shade or thought-impress, caused her 
to, in her yearning, look up instead of 
down. 

There is something beautifully and 
strongly symbolic in Eve’s attitude in 
her search after the realization of that 
something which awoke within her 
when the glory and perfection of her 
Eden home began to pall unon her; 
that withthe coming of the first fleeting 
shadeof unrest—which cannot be called 
b~ so strong a term as dissatisfaction-- 
she lifted her eves upward. It was only 
upward into the branches of an apple 
tree, to be sure, and into the eyes of a 
supposedly hideous servent, but she 
lifted her eyes upward. She might 
have cast them upon the ground; as, 
under the then existing conditions, it 
is to be supposed that she might have 
found more to interest and divert her 
even under the sods beneath her feet 
than in a cloudless, blue sky. The ser- 
pent, too, might have hidden the apple 
in his hole, which, according to the 
light of our present day knowledge, is 
the usual habits of serpents, would 
have been quite natural and in order. 

Sut he didn’t. He climbed up into the 
branches of the anole tree, even higher 
than the apple, and by the power of his 
sernentine wiles and fascination com- 
pelled her unsettled «aze to his height, 
to even stand upon her tiptoes in order 
to reach the desired and tempting 
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fruit. And through this very act and 
attitude it would seem as though this 
first woman would say to her pro- 
geny: 

“Woman, thy course is upward, and 
though laws of both state and church 
decree that it shall be otherwise, as- 
pire, even as | now aspire, to that 
higher, nobler and only satisfying life 
of the soul, which is the mind. Go 
forth—darkly, it may be, and groping- 
ly, as | now go forth, to what end | 
know not. But better to meet and en- 
dure the tortures of a thousand bodily 
punishments, that this beautiful soul- 
destrying monotony, this brain stag- 
nation, suffering—such as only know!l- 
edge can entail, shall be thy portion 
for the greater part. but, with that 
feeling within you, as it rests upon me 
in this hour, that He who implanted 
within me the longing after the forbid- 
den, intends that woman, created from 
man’s rib, shall be the mainspring in 
His divine plan to that higher and 
nobler life, attainable only through the 
purifying and ennobling influences of 
sorrow, pain and suffering.” 

Talent is seldom cultivated in a cel- 
lar; it needs air and sunshine. Latent 
talents and possibilities require nour- 
ishment, encouragement and cultiva- 
tion. Women want broader, higher 
social, intellectual and ethical culture. 
This the clubs supply, and through 
the means and privileges of club asso- 
ciation barriers of separation are 
broken down between women of dif- 
ferent political, religious and social 
views, and they are drawn together in 
loving sympathy and earnest, gener- 
ous co-operation. 

It is hardly possible to realize how 
great, how grand and how all compre- 
hensive, and yet how true, how good 
and how beautiful is this idea of “Unity 
in Diversitv.” this true and only 
democracy. The wonderful humanity 
and humanizing influence of it, the 
soul power, the influence of woman 
upon woman, this bringing to a satis- 
fvine perfection all the nobler quali- 
ties of woman’s nature. 

Trafford-Bell. 
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DRESSMAKING 


AT HOME. 


Directions for Making Costume Illustrated on This Page. 


The costume as represented is made 
of mignonnette green cashmere and 
green and white striped louisiene silk. 
Cream guipure lace edge is used as 
trimming. 

The skirt, which is of the cashmere, 
is lined with old rose taffeta silk. The 
silk lining is cut by diagrams A, B, C, 
one double piece for the front, two 
sides and two backs. Trace the darts 
and baste the lining skirt, and try it 
on the figure it is intended for, and if 
there are any alterations to be made 
around the waist line make them in 
the lining skirt. For instance, if a 
lady’s waist is very small and her hips 
large, fit an extra dart in the side gore 
of the lining over the largest part of 
the hips. But do not sew this dart 
through the outside material. The out- 
side skirt, with the exception of theone 
dart, must be stretched over the lining. 
While the lining skirt is on the figure, 
pin the fulness in position and the 
correct length. Notch the seams of the 
lining skirt verv carefully and take it 
to pieces. Now, cut the cashmere ex- 
actly like the lining, being verv careful 
to cut all pieces on the same grain of 
goods as the lining, not forgetting to 
notch the seams the same as those of 
the lining. Join the seams of each skirt 
separately so that the seams will be on 
the inside. Press all seams open and 
perfectly flat. Fit hair-cloth—taking it 
crosswise—seven inches deep around 
the bottom of the linine skirt on the 
seamed side. Turn down the upper 
ede and stitch to the lining. Lay the 
seams of the outside skirt on the seams 
of the silk skirt and tack invisibly to- 
gether. 

Turn the skirt up around the bot- 
tom, the cashmere and hair-cloth one 
with the other. Fasten edge of skirt to 
hair-cloth with large cross stitches. 
Turn in the silk lining and fell to the 
skirt about one-half inch from the 
edge. The skirt can now be finished 
with any binding desirable. If velve 
teen is used it is sewed flat to the edge 
and turned in and felled down. 


Sew the top to the belt of satin tape; 
that is, after the dart has been taken 
up and pressed. Gather the back, leav- 
ing a placket opening of about ten 
inches. Cover the inside seam with 
bone casing or ribbon. Sew the lace 
edge to the skirt as represented, it be- 
ing only brought down on the left 
side. Sew tying strings at the two 


Material required—S8 yards cashmere 42 inches 
wide ; 2 yards silk 22 inches wide 
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back seams at about fourteen inches 
from the top. 

The bodice nas a fitted lining of taff- 
eta silk cut by diagrams 1, 2, 3, 4. This 
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34 

is joined—all but the under arm and 
shoulder seams—bound or over- 
handed and boned. The outside back 
of cashmere is then cut by diagram 7, 
and stretched over the back. The 
blouse fronts and revers of cashmere 
are then cut by diagrams 8, 9. The 
front edges of fronts to incisions are 
interlined with a thin canvas, where- 
upon the edges are turned in and fin- 
ished with the lace. The revers are 
lined with canvas and faced with rose 
taffeta. They are also edged with lace, 
whence they are joined to the edges 
of the front. These are then faced with 
taffeta. Baste waist together and try 
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on. After waist is fitted, hooks and 
eyes are adjusted, and a plain collar of 
taffeta silk, cut like diagram 10, is 
sewed to the neck. The full front of 
silk is a straight piece brought from 
under the right outside front and fas- 
ten under the edge of the left side. It 
is gathered at the top to a pleated 
straight strip, six inches wide, of the 
same silk, which fastens in the back 
with a heading. It is drawn in at the 
waist to give blouse effect. The ful- 
ness of the silk showing at the incis- 
ions is fastened to the lining. The 
pleated frill of silk at the neck is cut 
partly circular; is made double and 
edged with the lace. It is sewed to the 
inside collar before the facing is ad- 
justed. The lower part of waist is 
then turned up and finished with a bias 
piece of taffeta. The belt of silk is 
pleated and invisibly tacked to the 
lower part of the waist. Loops and 
bows of silk, made double. 

The sleeves are cut by diagrams 5, 
6, the outside and foundation being 
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both cut alike. After they are seamed 
the lower edge is faced and lace sewed 
on. The drapery is then cut by dia- 
gram D on the bias of the goods. It 
is also lined with taffeta, the top being 
joined to the under-arm, the four 
laid into three pleats and brought up 
from the back, and the opposite edge 


laid on three pleats and brought up 
from the front of the sleeve and joined 
into the arm-hole. The top is then 


finished with a knot made of a strip of 
cashmere, lined with taffeta, cut like 
diagram E. 

Fig. 2. Walking costume of light 
weight cloth trimmed with embroid- 
ered bands; yoke as desired; three- 
gored circular skirt; gigot sleeves; 
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hat ornamented with foliage. Mate- 
rial required: 8 yards cloth, 44 inches 
wide. 

Fig. 3. Elegant toilette, for young 
married woman, of yellow and white 
taffeta; seven-gored, skirt ornamented 
with frills, forming tablier; vest of 
white faille; fichu of lace; gigot 


sleeves. Material required: 18 yards 
taffeta, 22 inches wide. 

Fig. 1. Pretty gown of pink-green 
taffeta trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon and lace; seven-gored skirt; gigot 
sleeves. Material required; 15 yards 
taffeta, 22 inches wide. 
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MILLINERY AT HOME..;, 
Lesson No, 1. 

The first duty of every milliner is to 
use proper discretion in choosing 
shapes of hats that will enable the 
wearer's face to be shown to its best 
advantage. The shape of the head var- 
ies greatly: some are short and broad, 
whereas others are long and narrow. 
Therefore, a long face will never look 
well in a high hat, and, vice versa, a 
flat hat should be avoided by a person 
with a broad countenance. The for- 
mer should also beware of adopting 
anv of the new poke-bonnets—these to 
be left to her fellow sister with a broad 
and plump face, who will find them 
quite becoming. 

The hat here illustrated is of black 
velvet, trimmed with long, willowy 
ostrich plumes, velvet ribbon, rhine- 
stone buckle and crushed roses. The 
foundation of the hat, otherwise 
known as the skeleton or frame, is 
made of French buckram. 

Place the point of a compass or tape 
measure in the centre of the material; 
draw a circle about two inches from 
here, then another about one-half inch 
outside of this. Then draw a large cir- 
cle for the outside edge. This is gener- 
ally made about eight inches from the 
centre to the front and sloping toseven 
inches in the back. Cut out on lines 
drawn, cutting out the centre on in- 
side line, and slashing edge at about 
one-half inch spaces to second line. 
Turn the spaces upright, thus forming 
a hold for the side crown. Cut out the 
side crown according to Fig. C, mak- 
ing the lower edge the length that the 
inside circle or headline of brim meas 
ures. Cut out the top crown by cut- 
ting a circle one-sixth of the measure 
of upper edge of the side crown. Wire 
brim with long button-hole stitches, 
allowing three inches for overlapping. 
\Wire lower part of side crown and join 
to brim; wire crown and join to side 
crown. A second wire placed at dot- 
ted lines in top of brim will greatly 
improve its firmness. Cut paper pattern 
one-half inch larger than under side of 
brim, and mark centre front and back 
in both. 
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Millinery 


Lay centre front of pattern on a true 
bias of the velvet, so that the grain will 
run from front to back, and cut two 
pieces alike, one for the top and the 
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other for the lower brim. Mark head- 
line. Cut the piece for upper side of 
brim three-quarters of an inch inside 
of headline. Slash the same as brim. 
Draw velvet over crown to brim, fas- 
tening corresponding centres. Sew 
edge to side crown and turn down 
front edge, first pinning it and then se- 
curing to lining with flannel stitch. 
Place under piece of velvet against 
brim, being very careful to have centre 
front and back at proper places, and 
pin to position. Slip both edges to- 
gether. Cut out inside piece three- 
quarters of an inch inside of head- 
line; lash and sew to position. Cut 
out circle piece one-half inch larger 
than crown, and stretch over crown, 
securing it at the sides. Cut bias piece 
of velvet one-half inch larger on both 
sides than side crown, turn in edges 
and place around hat, the joining to be 
concealed at front side under trim- 
ming. Care must be taken to have 
upper edge of side crown of velvet 
meet that of the crown perfectly even. 
Fasten with up and down invisible 
stitches top and bottom. Adjust lin- 
ing, which should be of marceline, and 
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cut lengthwise of the goods about five 
inches wide. It is sewed closely to the 
headline so that the stitches will be on 
the inside after lining is turned under. 
Sew down top edge with running 
stitches and insert a piece of taffeta 
binding ribbon. Do not draw this to- 
gether until hat is trimmed. Fasten the 
plumes with strong cotton according 
to design, and make a ioop of the vel- 
vet ribbon, drawing one end through 
the buckle, and secure it to position. 
Make a band of buckram about 
seven inches long and one inch wide, 
as shown in figure D; wire it all 
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around and cover it with a bias piece 
of velvet. Fasten to left side back of 
hat, close to headline, with invisible 
stitches, and see that the joining of the 
velvet is on the outside. Sew three 
crushed roses to this, one alongside of 
the other, and so that the stems are 
concealed, Draw ribbon of lining and 
tie into double bow. A heavy black 
satin wire may be invisibly sewed to 
the edge of the brim, the joining to be 
concealed under the left-side plume. 
In sewing the velvet, hold the edge 
with piece of same, nap to nap, to 
avoid leaving finger marks. 

From Elite Styles.” 
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THE GERANIUM 


Is one of the most thankful plants 
for house culture, it requiring so little 
care. Give it good soil, plenty of 
water and sunshine, and it will almost 
take care of itself. ‘lo secure a profu- 
sion of blooms throughout the sum- 
mer,cut off the flowers as soon as they 
begin to fade. If you wish your ger- 
anium to bloom in winter you will 
have to deprive yourself of the blos- 
soms in summer. Keep the plants from 
blooming in summer and you will have 
flowers in winter. 

If your plants have been turned out 
of their pots for the summer garden, 
before repotting cut with a sharp 
knife a circle around the plant about 
a week before you wish to bring them 
into the house. The long roots are 
thus severed without disturbing the 
others, and new roots will shoot out 
from those which have been cut inside 
the circle of earth. 

Put about one inch of broken crock- 
ery into each pot over four inches 
across for drainage. Otherwise the 
water will settle about the roots and 
rot them or cause disease. 

The soil should be one part turfy 
matter, one part loam, and the third 
part equal portions of rotten manure 
and sharp, gritty sand. 

Do not take the newly-potted plant 
into a warm room, but leave it in a 
cool place after thoroughly moisten- 
ing, until the plant is settled in the pot. 

The best varieties for winter bloom- 
ing are: 

Concour’s Regional, pink and white, 
single. A great bloomer, giving flow- 
ers almost the entire year. 

Gaedner Gaerdt, pink; also great 
bloomer. 


HOME FLORICULTURE. 


Mrs. Jas. Vick, salmon. 

Mrs. Moore, beautiful salmon and 
white flower. 

Apnle blossom, pale pink; the rose 
needs no description. 


FLOWERS FROM BULBS. 
Anemones. 


Drain the pot well with charcoal and 
fill with rich sand, loam and leaf-mold. 
Put in bulb and cover the roots about 
two inches, and place in sunny south 
window. 

Ixias. 


Plant in the same manner as hya- 
cinths. Place in a cool, dark spot in 
the cellar until the leaves appear, then 
remove to a sunny window. 


The Bride Gladiolas. 


This is a beautiful plant to have in 
winter if one wishes to have cut flow- 
ers, and is very easily cultivated. Ifa 
profusion of flowers is desired, the 
bulbs may be planted in shallow boxes. 
The pure white flowers last an unusu- 
ally long time after cutting. 


Sacred Lilies. 


The Double Japanese Lily is very 
beautiful, and has a delightful fra- 
grance. Plant in rich loam. It will 
bloom in one month after planting. 
The Chinese lily will bloom in about 
five weeks after planting. The bulbs 
will thrive in either soil, sand, or peb- 
bles and water. If put into soil, they 
require a great deal of watering. By 
a little care and forthought, and at 
trifling expense, beautiful flowers can 
be had for Thanksgiving, Christmas 
and Easter. The bulbs cost about ten 
cents each. 
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COOKERY, 


By HELEN GAY. 


Rice Custard.—Four- eggs; one 
quart of milk; four tablespoonfuls of 
rice; six tablespoonfuls of sugar; one 
tablespoonful of butter. Soak the 
rice in one half of the milk for an hour, 
then put on in a double boiler and boil 
about five minutes. Remove from the 
stove and let cool. When almost cold 
add the beaten yolks, sugar and butter 
and the remaining milk, then beat the 
whites and stir in, and bake for forty- 
five minutes, or until custard is well 
A half cup of raisins may be 

To be eaten cold. 


set. 
added. 

Corn Fritters.—One-half dozen ears 
of corn; two eggs; one-half cupofmilk: 
one cup of flour; one teaspoonful of 
baking flour; a pinch of salt. Cut the 
corn from the cobs, beat the eggs, add 
the milk, then the flour, in which the 
salt and powder have been thoroughly 
mixed; stir in the corn and drop by 
spoonfuls into boiling lard. 

Baked Tomatoes—Cut off the 
blossom end of eight tomatoes, and, 
with a teaspoon, remove about one 
half of the pulp; put in a bowl and mix 
thoroughly with it one large table- 
spoonful of butter, a half cup of bread 
crumbs, a little onion chopped very 
fine, and salt and pepper to suit the 
taste. Fill the tomatoes with the mix- 
ture, sprinkle the tomatoes with the 
bread crumbs, and bake from twenty 
to thirty minutes, according to size of 
tomato. 

Fried Tomatoes.—Scald and skin 
six large beefsteak tomatoes and put in 
the ice chest for an hour or more. 
Have ready in a soup plate two beaten 
eggs, and some bread crumbs on a 


moulding board; put some lard in a 
deep frying pan, and while it is heat- 
ing, take your tomatoes from the ice 
chest, cut in thick slices, dip in the 
egg and the bread crumbs; repeat this 
process and then drop into the boiling 
fat. Cook about two minutes or until 
a light brown. 

Boiled ‘Cauliflower. — Cauliflower 
should be washed thoroughly and al- 
lowed to lie in cold water for an hour. 
To cook it, put in a granite saucepan 
and cover it well with boiling water; 
add teaspoonful of salt; cover and set 
on that part of stove where it will cook 
slowly, or simmer for thirty or forty 
minutes, according to size. Drain and 
place in a deep hot vegetable dish. 

Sauce.—Put a pint of milk on the 
fire in a double boiler; beat with a few 
strokes of the fork the yolks of two 
eggs, and when the milk is near boil- 
ing, take a tablespoonful at a time of 
the hot milk and stir into the egg until 
about a cupful has been added, or the 
egg thoroughly warmed, and return to 
the double boiler and stir until creamy 
—about three minutes. Remove from 
the fire, add salt and butter, and pour’ 
over the cauliflower. Serve at once. 

Jonnie Cake.—Two cups of milk; 
two eggs; one cup of sifted flour; two 
cups of Indian meal; two tablespoon- 
fuls of molasses or sugar; two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder; one tea- 
spoonful of melted butter. Beat the 
eggs, add the milk and molasses, then 
stir in the flour, in which the baking 
powder has been mixed. At the last 
minute add the melted butter and bake 
in a hot oven in shallow tins about 
thirty minutes. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


In “Beside Old H ‘arthstones,” 
Abram English Brown continues to 
trace the footprints of the patriots in 
the history and tradition handed down 
through their descendants. This vol- 
ume covers a region not so familiar to show him to us in m 
the public, but teeming with interest. phases: 

At very manv homes are met descend- “He had sprung in an instant out 
ants of the Participants in the stirring of nothing into everything.”’ 

scenes of the Colonial and Revolu- “Even now, after the long gap of 
tionary Wars. These people tell the vears and the knowledge of his down- 
trials of the early fall, that great man casts his spell upon 
vou, but all that you read and all that 
you hear cannot give you an idea of 


subject thoroughly; and, perhaps, the 
best I can do by way of review for this 
highly interesting historical novel, is to 
quote a few lines here and there that 
are typical of the side-lights which 
any of his various 


days as they affected 
their ancestors, whose record has 
never before been given to the world. 
They also bring forth many tangible what his name meant in the days when 
reminders of those days when inde- he was at the summit of his career.” 
pendence’ was obtained. Notably A young officer converses with 
among the manv js a veritable sword Mons. Bernac’s nephew, while con- 
of Bunker Hill, never brought to ducting him to Napoleon’s camp at 
light since it was taken from the hand Boulogne, and speaks of the plan to 
of its owner, who perished on June '7+ conquer England, with the assurance 
775: It is no wonder that the de- and complacency which often accom- 
scendants of the old heroes are proud  nanies youthful ignorance or implicit 
of their origin and hold these tradi- faith and genuine enthusiasm—and the 
tions and mementoes of a truly heroic nephew tries to argue against the pros- 
age as priceless. It has been the aim pect, Or even against the possibility in 
of the author to seek out these de- vain, the officer replying confidently 
scendants, and to gather manv narra- to every difficulty that is presented: 
tives which have not been incorpo- “The Emperor has arranged it,” and 
ated in any history, and Which would the relator says: 
Otherwise be lost. (Price, $1.50.) Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 


“In this simple an- 
swer I understood for the first time the 
absolute trust and confidence which 
- these soldiers had in their leader. 
I do not know how historically cor- Their feeling for him was fanaticism, 
rect A. Conan Doyle has aimed to and its strength was religion.” 
make the pen pictures in “Uncle Ber- “There was something which 
nac,” but the descriptions of Napoleon thrilled or cowed them in the pale 
are sO realistic, so graphic, and so in- smile or black frown of the little man 
teresting, that he may be forgiven if who ruled them.” 
they are not all true. “It is always well, if vou have any- 
The hero of the story is supposed to thing to do with the Enperor, to get 
be giving the narration of his own ad- your food whenever you have a 
ventures in the pursuit of fame; but chance. [t may he many hours be- 
Napoleon is the one star of the novel, fore he takes a meal. 
which is not allowed to Once dip be- 
low the horizon, nor to gO into eclipse 
after he is brought to the reader’s no- 
tice. Although not personally ac- 
quainted with the Corsican who kept 
all Europe afraid or uneasy, I am con- 
fident that the author understood his 


and if you are in 
his presence you have to fast also. * * * 
He is a man of iron. We must not set 
our watches by his. I have known him 
work eighteen hours on end and take 
nothing but a cup or two of coffee. 
He wears everybody out around him. 
Even the soldiers cannot keep up with 
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him, * * * He dictates as quickly as 
he talks, and never repeats anything. 
* * * He says, suddenly: ‘We shall 
stop here and have a good night's rest.’ 
And then, just as | am congratulating 
myself, he adds: ‘and we shall continue 
with the dictation at three to-morrow 
morning.’ That is what he means by 
a good night’s rest.” 

And so page on page gives picture 
after picture of this wonderful man— 
the genius of system, order, discipline, 
this iron pillar of aman. His monster 
faults are delineated as unerringly and 
with clear analysis of logical reasoning 
from cause to effect, and from effect 
back to cause, until, in the lan- 
guage of the actor in the scenes por- 
trayed (who is supposed to be reciting 
them in the first person): “I do not 
know whether he was a very good 
man or a very bad one. I only know 
that he was a very great one, and that 
the things in which he dealt were also 
so great that it is impossible to judge 
him by any ordinary standard. * * * 
The Fates have used him, and the 
Fates have thrown him away, but still 
it lives, the memory of the little man in 
the gray coat, and still it moves the 
thoughts and actions of men.” 

Red buckram covers, gold and sil- 
ver lettering, 300 pp., and a dozen full- 
page illustrations, help make it attact- 
ive to the book lover. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York). 

The book “Devil’s Dice,” by Wm. 
Le Queux, is bound to be popular with 
readers who adore such a constant suc- 
cession of tragedy, crime, and unusual 
if not unnatural situations; but these 
qualities will lessen its value as a book 
for the home, and especially the home 
of young people. If they must believe 
that life is a constant surprise, of evil 
tinge, the lesson should not come vol- 
untarily from the home library. Per- 
sonally, I don’t believe that it does 
even the blasé man (or woman) of the 
world to read his own experience in 
such pages, nor that it can give any 
but a wrong idea of the conduct of life 
to present such appalling circum- 
stances as are given therein, for daily 
meditation. Following are some of 
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the leading facts (?) and people that 
are dealt with: 

The hero (?) who tells his own 
story, left college behind him with a 
reputation for recklessness; studied 
and tired of the law;tried art and 
failed; and at 28, when he introduces 
himself to a strange and strangely 
beautiful woman in France, he is 
world-weary and killing time! She ac- 
cepts his advances, refuses to give her 
surname or her card, but instructs 
him to call her “Sybil, only Sybil.” 
For a fortnight they meet frequently, 
having, of course, fallen in love (?) 
very promptly, and she bids him adieu 
“forever,” because of a terrible secret 
which she cannot reveal, and he re- 
turns to his London chambers, un- 
happy and disconsolate. Six months 
pass, when he receives a telegram, 
making an appointment for a meeting 
with the wonderful woman, who knew 
just where to find him at the proper 
time, although she had entirely disap- 
peared from his horizon! She does 
not keep the engagement, but sends a 
messenger, who takes him in a closed 
carriage, blindfolded, to a_ distant 
place, after pledging him to refrain 
from any attempt to penetrate the 
mysteries of the journey—and of the 
woman. He is locked into a room, 
where he is purposely rendered un- 
conscious by the fumes of burning 
charcoal, and when he recovers it is to 


find a minister and witnesses sur- 
rounding himself and “Sybil,” the 
clerical dignitary just finishing the 


words of the marriage ceremony, “Sy+ 
bil” dying in a bridal costume by his 
side, he having been married during 
the period of his unconciousness. 

As all these strange events are re- 
corded on the twenty-three pages, 
comprising the first two chapters of the 
book, and as there are nearly three 
hundred pages filled with just such 
sensational trash, I can only add that 
the author’s talent might have been 
employed to better purposes than in 
portraying such scenes, for it is written 
with talent as to detail, descriptions, 
etc. (Rand & McNally, Chicago and 
New York.) 
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farm, with the cows, ducks and 
chickens for playfellows. Some- 


times there were baby pigs and dogs 


and turkeys. Mr. White had three 


5 


and many times’ during the winter 
thought of her bird. One day she 
felt that she could wait no longer 
and peeped into the box. She ran 
to her mother and told her that the 
caterpillar was gone, and that there 
was a little ball of cotton in the cor- 
ner of the box. Her mother told 
her to be patient. The little ball of 
cotton was a house that the cater- 
pillar had built—it is called a co- 
coon. By and by the bird would 
come out. 

Edna wondered more about it 
than ever. At last May came, and 
when the box was opened there was 
a beautiful butterfly. She was de- 
lighted, and wanted to know how to 
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Then the weeks flew by until Sep- 
tember had come, and Mr. White 
said, ‘‘Get your baskets, little girls, 
and we will go for some grapes. 
They scampered off in high glee. 

When they were about to start, 
Mr. George White came out of the 
house and asked if he could go for 
some grapes, too. The children 
were glad to have him go, for he 
was a nat-u-ral-ist, and told them 
such wonderful things about the 
birds and spiders. 

Mr. White climbed the arbor and 
dropped the beautiful fruit into the 
children’s baskets, and they laughed 
and shouted as each one caught a 


bunch. 


— 


Just.as Edna’s turn came, a large 
green caterpillar fell at her feet and 
she gave a scream and was going to 
crush the “ugly thing,” when Mr. 
George said, ‘‘Do not kill it, Edna, 
and never call any creature that 
God has made ugly, for there 
something beautiful about all living 
things. It is sin that makes us 
ugly.” 

Then, to the children’s surprise, 
he put the caterpillar in his hand- 
kerchief and carried it back to the 
house, where he got a box for it. 
With a large pin he made some 
holes in the cover, and said, ‘‘I am 
making a cage for this bird.” “ You 
don’t mean a bird, do you?” asked 
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When an article has been sold for 32 
years in spite of competition and cheap 
Imitations, it must have superior quality, 
Dobbin’s Electric Soap has been con- 
stantly made and sold since 1865. Ask 
your grocer for it, Best of all. 


SOLD BY 
& Dry Goons Stores. 


BROADWAY 
YORK 


WEDDING INVITATIONS A SPECIALTY, 


Send tor Prices and Samples. 


THOS. F. McCARTHY, 


STEEL 


Engraver and Printer, 


Wedding, Visiting and Business Cards, 
Letter, Note and Bill Heads, Illumina- 
ting and Stamping in Colors. Crests, 
Dies and Monograms, 


22 Spruce Street, New York. 


Trade work neatly and promptly 
executed. 


AND COPPER PLATE 


THEY DON’T BENO 


‘The Clinton Safety Pin 


'S POSITIVELY THE BEST MACE. 
Has a perfect Guard that prevents clothes catch- 
ing in col Can be hooked from either side. 


Don’t turn brass eing super nickele< 
are of Imitations, 
Made in Nickel-P Black, Rolled Gold, Sterling Silver 


t r Clinton 
rin, r new **Sovran*? pin and a 


FREE - animal ok tor ithiren 


OAKY L COMPANY, Watervurys, Coun, 
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BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita. 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don't wart to be band.” Pamphlet Free. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Gien vine N.¥ 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY POREVER. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan, Pim- 


ples, Freckles, Moth- 
a—¢ Patches, Rash and 
4 skin Diseases, and 
every blemish on 
beauty, and defies de- 
mau tection. its virtues 

ve it has stoed the test of 
¢ 47 years; no other 


has, and is so harm- 
less we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made Accept no 
counterfeit of similar 
name. The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A, 
Sayre, said to a lady 
of the Aaution (a pa- 
tient): “As vou ladies will use them, 1 recommend 
‘Geuraud's Cream’ as the least harmful of all the 
Skin preparations’’ One bottle will last six months, 
Also ** Poudre Subtile"’ 


using it every day removes 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

624" Beware of base imitations. $1.000 reward for ar- 
rest and proof of any one selling the same, 


OR 10 YOU receive leading papers, 
Cc. valne $1.00. Send 10c, to 
at. Purity As'n , 79 Sth Ave., Chicago. 


To Publishers 


oF 


Trade Journals and 
Catalogues... 


This magazine is a 
sample of the 
Linotype Composition 
put up by 


THE RECORD AND GUIDE PRESS, 
WILLIAM STREET. 


O'BRIEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Arruur’s Home MAGAZINE 


The Only Artist-Photographers 


Davis 


FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


We make a specialty of... 
Copying and 
Enlarging 
old and faded 


Photographs 


and finishing in the 


FADELESS CARBON 


Carbon Prints are made in any color and any size. They are 
not affected by light or time. 


PRICCS ON APPLICATION. WRITE FULLY WHAT YOU WANT. 
we. em. WE REPLY PROMPTLY, GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


Our pictures from life are acknowledged to be unrivalled anywhere in the world. 
Visitors to our Studio always cordially welcomed. 


DAVIS & SANFORD 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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RTISTIC HOME [)JECORATIONS 


Does it pay you to have your house decorated and painted by 
inferior workmen when you can have it done by skilled 
workmen — by artists— at the same price ? 


We can show you effects never before thought of, in original 
schemes of stylish, harmonious colorings — moderate prices. 


No home is substantially decorated without our tapestry 
cloth on the walls, 


See Douthitt’'s Manual of Art Decoration, 


TAPESTRY PAINTINGS 


2,000 tapestry paintings to choose from, 48 artists employed, 
including gold medalists of the Paris Salon. 


DECORATIONS 


Write for color schemes, designs, estimates. Artists sent to 
all parts of the world, to do every sort of decorating and 
painting. We are educating the country in color harmony. 
Relief, wall paper, stained glass, carpets, furniture, window 
shades, draperies, etc. Pupils taught decoration. Send fer 
4a $25.00 color scheme to decorate your home. 


ART SCHOOL MANUAL OF ART DECORATION 


The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto 
pages » superb full page illustrations, 12 
colored, of modern home interiors and tapestry 


struciions by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings studies. Send $2.00 for this superb k. 


rented. Full size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., 

supplied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such . 

advantages offered pupils. Send $1.00 for WALL PAPERS 

complete instructions in tapestry paintings 

and compendium of 140 studies. Fine Satin, French or Leather Papers, 10 cents 
per roll; former price, $1.50. Have drapery to 
match. State color and for what rooms Will 


TAPESTR Y MA TE RIALS send sample book if you will pay expressage, or 


will mail small samples for 10 cents. 


Six y-hour china, miniature or tapestry painting 
lessons, in studio, §5.co. Complete printed in 


We manufacture tapestry materials. Superior to 


foreign goods, and half the price. Just for a 
trial we will send you two yards of our 50-inch GOBLIN ART DRAPERY 
goods for $1.50. ’ 
To match all sorts of papers, from 10c. per yd. up. 
GOBLIN PRINTED BURLAPS RUSSIAN INDIAN 
7 VENETIAN CALCUTTA 
Over 1oo new styles, for wall coverings at 25 cents AN 
a yard — 96 inches wide This costing the same as ROCOCO DELFT 
wall paper at $1.00 per roll, 240 kinds of Japanese FESTOON MARKIE ANTOINETTE 
lida Leather Paper, at $2.00 per roll. COLLEGE STRIPE, 


In order that we may introduce this line of New Art Goods, we will send one yard each 
of 50 different kinds of our most choice patterns, for $7.50. 


J. F. DOUTHITT 
1. AMERICAN TAPESTRY AND DECORATIVE COMPANY 
286 FIFTH AVE., NEAR 30TH STREET NEW YORK 


Open evenings until ten, to discuss decorations with business men. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
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ArtTHuurR’s Home MAGAZINE 


Something For Nothing! 


A Dollar For You 


Provided you will cut out this advertisement and remit amount 
as here suggested within 30 days, for the following: : 


THE NEW EDUCATION. One Year. - - - $1.00 
(A bright, practical magazine, for parents, teachers, and 
older students. Edited by the distinguished author of 
“Preston Papers,” whose work can be seen in the Se.r- 
Cu.ture Department of ArTHUR’s.) 


PRESTON PAPERS, Cloth, Blue and Gold. ° 1,00 
(One of the most widely circulated books of to-day, and 
a boon to parents, teachers, and any who are interested 
in the lives, management, or education of children and 
Mothers’ clubs cannot do better than adopt i it as a 


SNAP SHOTS WITH AN OLD /IAID’S KODAK. — 1.00 
(For any who enjoy genuine wit, coupled with strong 
common sense, and who appreciate the discussion of such 
questions as Accuracy, Integrity, Punctuality, Caste, Cit- 
izenship, in this writer’s vivacious and intelligent —_ 

By the same author.) $3 


MISS PRESTON’S LEAVEN. Paper, by the Author of the Above Books an 


(A charming story for the general reader who does not 
want to be bored by didactics, nor yet ap his time to 
mere froth.) : $3 


$3.25 
These books, and the magazine, will be sent to any O 
ne Dollar 


reader of this advertisement, at a discount of :: 


Proportionately on part of the order, if ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE is mentioned. 


ADDRESS: 
The New Education Publishing Company 
37 West 10th Street, NEW YORK 


Sample Copies of THE NEW EDUCATION, 12 cents each 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Artuur’s Home MaGaAzINne 


THE AUTOHARP 


EASY TO PLAY 
EASY TO BUY. 


All Music Dealers sell this style, or we will send 
it’prepaid upon receipt of price, with instructions, 
picks, music, etc. 


The more one sees and hears the Autoharp, the 
more is its charm and beauty recognized. It em- 
bodies all of the desirable features and essential 
requirements of a musical instrument. Anyone 
can learn to play it. Prices to suit all purses, 
$1.50, $4.00, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 and up 
to $150.00. 


Write for illustrated story and catalogue Style 2 7-8, $7.50. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON 
98 East 13th Street, Dolge Building, New York City 
Autoharp style 2 7-8 is a very handsome and durable instrument. It is finished in imitation rosewood, with 


thefexception of the bars and supports, which are ebonized, and form a striking contrast to the light-colored sounding 
board. This autoharp has become exceedingly popular, because it offers such large value for the money 
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$1.00 a Year. 
10 Cents per Copy. 


HA Popular Magazine 


FOR THE 


American Patriotic Societies. 


The magazine makes an especial point of reporting cele- 
brations and meetings in all parts of the country, the 
admission of new members, and incidents and facts of 
interest to the Societies. In addition thereto, a large 
amount of space is given, every month, to historical and 
literary matter of great interest, with many illustrations. 
The department, ‘‘ To Perfect the Family Tree,” has 
proved a great success, and has enabled a large number 
of ladies and gentlemen to obtain much desired in- 
formation, 


Published Monthly at 18-20 Rose St., New York City. 
LOUIS H. CORNISH, Publisher. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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vi ArTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE 


SOLD BY THE... 


Ant Dev Goons Stores. ADIRONDACK tee 
MOUNTAINS 


BROADWAY “THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 
hEw YORK CONN 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beau- 


is a cure for drunkenness tiful lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the 
which can be given with or , . 


without the knowledge of the drinker and will greatest variety of fish, 


completely stop the desire for liquor. Womén An immense extent of primeval forest. where 
can secretly administer STOP-DRINK and effect 
cures. Its merits have been proven in thou- game of all kinds is to be found. 


sands of cases. Mailed in a plain sealed wrap- 


er, with directions, on receipt of ONE This wonderful region — located in Northern 
OLLAR. Particulars and testimonials free. New York —is reached from Chicago by all 


lines in connection with the New York Central; 


THE BATON from St. Louis by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central; from Cincitmati by all 
is the most quoted—the most lines in connection with the New York Central; 
unique—the most original and from Montreal by the New York Central; from 
the most entertaining little | Boston by a through car over the Boston & 
magazine published; not a | Albany, in connection with the New York Cen- 
fadazine—but a live paper | tral; from New York bythe through car lines of 
for wide-awake folks. Robert ]| the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niag- 
Wiziarde’s sketches and stories | ara Falls by the New York Central. 

have made the Baton a “go”’ 
everywhere. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘“* The Adirondack 
Mountains and How To Reach Them"’ sent free, <7 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a t-cent stamp 
BATON, Kansas City. George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent ant. rk 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
5 cents in stamps brings a sample. New York. 


THE NEW ROCHESTER 


HAMMALIAN BROS. PAUL HAMMALIAN, 
Proprietors. Manager. 


Union 
Photo Engraving Co. 


HALF-TONE, 
COLOR AND FASHION WoRK, 


FOR LIGHT OR HEAT.| 


The standard of the world. Other 
lamps may be “like” or “as good” as 
In appearance 
THE ROCHESTER | 
itations lack the peculiar merits of the 
enuine. Insist on seeing the NEW 
OCHESTER stamp on the lam; 
= buy. No Smoke, No Smell, No 
ys. 


complete 
This Banquet Lamp wi 
Shade, sent anywhere on receipt of 
Height ry Base and Head 4. 50 
finished in Bright Gilt, with Bronze, Silver 
or Gilt Figure and shade of any color desired. 


This No. 31 OIL HEATER 


will heat a room 1ox12; neat and attract- 
ivein appearance. Well made. Per-$ 
fect combustion, Sent anywhere for 
Other larger Heaters in different aim, Send 
for our large catalogue. 


ADDRESS DEPT. A. H. 
THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO., 


42 Park Place and 37 Barclay Street, New York 


Desicns AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


A CARD We desire to call the attention of pub- 


lishers and printers to the excellence 


of our half-tone plates, samples of which may be seen in 
this magazine, We respectfully solicit the patronage of 
users of this class of work, and guarantee promptness and 


satisfaction at very low figures, It is our endeavor to 
please and gain customers, and we will cheerfully give 
estimates on application, and solicit correspondence. 


UNION PHOTO ENGRAVING C0.,- 


13 Vandewater Street, New York. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Have You Tried 


DA VEGETABLE 


IN DESTROYER | 


For Summer Complaints ? 


Warm weather is distressing, debilitating. It 
requires great exertion to accomplish one's daily 
duties. You will find much relief by using a 
little of POND’'S EXTRACT in a bow! of water 
It is a positive luxury. It revives, invigorates 
and freshens the face or person, and wonderfully 
improves the complexion. 


For the Babies, too. 


Mothers will find a blessing in POND'S EX- 
TRACT during the warm weather. Put a little 
in a bow! of water and sponge off the little 
ones’ bodies with this mixture. It will cool the 
heated skin, soothe and quiet their cries. It is 
healing, too, and of great benefit for prickly 
heat, and improves the skin in every way. 

Be sure and get the 


IMPORTANT. genuine, put un in 


boities only (inclosed in buff wrappers), with 
landscape Trade-mark 


Pond’s Extract Co., Ncw York and London. 


For Children while Cutting ther Teeth. 


AN OLD 
ANO 
WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrop 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA, 
Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for 


| Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


TWAY PIAN 
88 FIFTH AVE_N. We 


THE NEW MUSIC BOX, 
STHLULA, 


BEST IN QUALITY. SWEETEST IN TONE, 


The Stella plays + number of tunes with in- 
terchangeable tune sheets without pins or pro- 
Jections and surpasses all others in volume and 
quality of tone. It is the only music box capa- 
ble of rendering music with expression. 
Catalogue and list of tunes sent on applica- 


tion, 
JACOT & SON, 
39 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


When writing please mention ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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Or... 


After Golf, or any other outdoor exercise, 
PEARS’ SOAP will remove sunburn, and 


produce a bright, clear complexion. 


Established over 100 years—20 International awards—Be sure you get the genuine. 


- 
“hy YAN 
USE SOAP OF EQUAL FANE 
b, 


